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THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  D.J.  GOGGIN  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 


OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES  1893-1902 


ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  the  contributions 
of  Dr.  D.J.  Goggin,  Superintendent  of  Education  and  Director  of 
Normal  schools,  1893-1902,  to  the  system  of  education  in  the  North- 
West  Territories.  Three  of  the  seven  chapters  which  make  up 
the  body  of  this  study  describe  the  contributions  in  a  particular 
area  of  education. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Ordinance  of  1892,  mission 
schools  carried  on  the  work  of  education  among  Indians.  State 
supported  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  came 
into  existence  in  1884.  A  somewhat  haphazard  attempt  was  made  in  this 
latter  period  to  provide  training  for  teachers.  In  1892  the  Legislature 
of  the  North-West  Territories  created  the  positions  of  Superintendent 
of  Education  and  Director  of  Normal  Schools.  These  positions  were 
filled  by  D.  J.  Goggin,  former  Principal  of  the  Manitoba  Normal  School. 

Under  his  guidance  the  framework  of  the  educational  system  began 
to  fill  in.  He  devised  courses  of  study  for  the  Normal  School, 
introduced  practice  teaching  as  an  integral  part  of  teacher  training, 
set  up  teachers'  Reading  courses,  and  formalised  teachers'  Institutes 
and  Conventions.  These  latter,  in  an  expanded  and  more  sophisticated 
form,  are  still  with  us  to  this  day.  Inspection  of  schools  was 
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greatly  improved  and  inspectors  appoimted  were  from  the  ranks  of 
qualified  teachers.  Not  only  did  Goggin  guide  these  activities  but 
also  taught  in  the  Normal  School,  spoke  at  Institutes  and  Conventions, 
and  frequently  conducted  tours  of  inspection  of  schools. 

During  Goggin' s  tenure  of  office  there  was  a  noticeable  tendency 
to  shift  the  burden  of  financial  support  of  schools  from  the  Territorial 
Legislature  to  the  local  taxpayers,  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  favour 
rural  areas  over  urban  areas  in  school  grant  payments  in  order  to 
equalize  the  provision  of  educational  services.  While  Goggin  approved 
of  these  trends,  his  main  purpose  in  using  his  influence  in  the  matter 
of  grant  payments  was  to  utilize  grants  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
persuade  school  trustees  to  hire  well  qualified  teachers  in  their  schools 
and  to  increase  pupil  attendance  in  schools. 

Goggin  believed  the  major  aims  of  education  were  to  prepare  pupils 
as  members  of  society  to  live  worthy  lives,  and  earn  a  respectable 
living.  He  based  his  curriculum  construction  on  the  idea  of  the  value 
of  subject  matter  in  training  students  in  mental  discipline  and  the  concept 
that  learning  could  be  transferred  to  other  human  activities.  The  former 
idea  is  rejected  by  most  educators  of  today  but  the  latter  is  still 
acceptable  provided  that  teaching  is  specifically  aimed  at  transferring 
learning  to  other  human  activities.  While  Goggin  claimed  that  a 
programme  of  studies  was  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself  and 
that  subject  matter  was  justified  only  if  through  it  a  valid  educational 
aim  was  attained,  in  actual  practice  only  a  select  few  in  the  Territories 
went  on  to  higher  education  and  the  curriculum  of  the  whole  schools  was 
adjusted  to  the  need  of  preparing  these  few  students  for  entry  into  teacher 
training  institutes  and  universities. 


IV. 


Generally,  Goggin's  educational  beliefs  were  of  a  humane  nature. 

They  took  into  account  the  individual,  his  nature,  his  needs  and  his 
motivations. 

Goggin  was  successful  not  so  much  in  formulating  new  educational 
concepts,  but  in  putting  them  into  practice  in  the  schools  of  the 
Territories.  Because  of  this  success  and  his  articulateness  in 
describing  the  educational  processes,  Goggin  was  held  in  high  esteem  fcy 
teachers  and  educational  authorities  in  the  North-West  Territories  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  of  his  innovations,  with 
the  exception  of  practice  teaching,  teachers'  Institutes  and  Conventions, 
have  survived  into  today's  teaching  practices.  Some  are  however, 
reappearing  in  educational  practice  from  other  sources.  A  fair  judgment 
of  Goggin's  career  in  education  in  the  North-West  Territories  would  be 
that  almost  single-handed  he  shaped  the  system  from  primitive  beginnings 
and  he  was  reasonably  successful  in  achieving  his  goals. 

Even  judged  by  the  criteria  of  today,  he  was  successful  as  an  educator. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  the  work  carried  out  by 
Dr.  D.  J.  Goggin  in  his  capacity  as  Superintendent  of  Education  and 
Director  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  North-West  Territories,  and  to  assess 
his  influence  on  the  system  of  education  which  he  directed  during  the 
period  from  April,  1893  to  October,  1902. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  give  recognition  to  an  educator 
of  this  period  of  time  and  geographical  area  when  a  beginning  system 
of  education  was  being  formed  and  shaped.  Much  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  work  of  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson  who  greatly 
influenced  education  in  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada  but  only  passing 
reference  has  been  made  to  Western  Canada's  educational  leaders.  This 
study  also  reveals  many  of  the  facts  of  the  beginnings  of  present 
educational  practices  in  Alberta  and  by  helping  to  achieve  a  better 
understanding  of  them  should  dispel  many  of  the  popular  misconceptions 
regarding  educational  practice  in  Alberta  held  by  some  people  today. 

In  filling  what  is  felt  to  be  a  gap  in  Canadian  educational  history 
it  is  hoped  that  researchers  will  be  encouraged  to  examine  the  careers 
of  other  outstanding  western  educationalists,  such  as  the  late  Senator 
A.  J.  Calder.  Progress  in  educational  practices  and  systems  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  individuals.  The  giants  of  education, 
Aristotle,  Froebel,  and  Dewey,  made  giant  contributions.  Lesser  men 
such  as  D.  J.  Goggin,  but  still  men  of  energy  and  ability,  made 
significant  contributions  to  education  which  are  worthy  of  study  and 


recognition. 
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The  next  chapter  in  this  study  briefly  outlines  the  system  of 
education  in  practice  before  the  arrival  of  Goggin.  It 
provides  a  background  against  which  the  work  of  Goggin  can  be 
seen  in  its  proper  perspective.  Subsequent  chapters  outline  the  work  and 
influence  of  Goggin  on  teacher  training  and  certification,  educational 
grant  structures  and  curriculum.  The  closing  chapter  deals  with  the 
thinking  of  Goggin  upon  certain  matters  in  education  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  personality  of  the  man  and  the  pattern  of  his  thinking. 

The  main  sources  of  information  for  this  study  came  from  original 
documents.  There  is  a  supplement  of  this  material  from  other  sources 
but  it  is  mostly  used  in  a  supporting  role.  Documents  extensively 
used  were  the  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Reports  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
Reports  of  the  Department  of  Education.  These  Reports  were  studied 
at  the  Provincial  Archives  located  in  the  Legislative  Buildings  in 
Regina,  Saskatchewan.  Some  interviews  with  people  who  lived  during 
this  period  of  time  were  also  held  but  their  usefulness  was  limited 
because  of  the  long  gap  in  time  and  lack  of  detailed  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  PRE-GOGGIN  PERIOD  IN  N.  W.  T.  EDUCATION --TO  1892 

Prior  to  a  state  school  system  being  set  up  in  the  North-West 
Territories,  educational  work  was  carried  on  by  missionaries.  The 
educational  work  done,  while  very  real  and  in  many  instances  eminently 
practical,  was  none  the  less  quite  primitive.  The  curriculum  usually 
included  reading,  writing,  small  amounts  of  art  and  music,  and  farming. 
The  amount  of  subject  matter  in  each  of  these  courses  varied  according 
to  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  missionary.  The  major  aim  of  this 
haphazard  education  was  to  christianize  the  Indian.  The  Indian, 
confused  by  the  competition  among  the  Churches  and  exploited  by  the 
trading  companies,  soon  became  more  or  less  immune  to  the  zealous 
efforts  of  the  missionaries.'*'  Thus  the  missionaries  met  with  only  a 
limited  success  in  their  efforts. 

A.  The  State  System  of  Education 

In  1875,  the  North-West  Territories  Act  was  introduced.  This 
Act  contained  several  clauses  relating  to  education  in  the  Territories 
and  established  the  basis  for  a  state  system  of  education.  Section  II 
of  the  Act  provided  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Council  or  Assembly,  should  pass  all  ordinances  in 
respect  to  education.  The  Act  further  specified  that  the  ratepayers 
of  any  portion  of  the  Territories  could  set  up  any  schools  as  they 
thought  fit,  and  the  religious  minority  of  ratepayers  in  the  district 
could  establish  separate  schools  and  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of 

1.  ’’The  Beginning  and  Growth  of  the  Alberta  School  System” ,  I.  Goresky, 

Unpublished  Master  of  Education  thesis,  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1944,  p.15. 
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such  schools.  This  provision  now  gave  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories 
the  same  power  to  establish  separate  schools  as  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

While  the  intention  of  Parliament  was  undoubtedly  to  set  up  a  system 
which  would  avoid  conflict  between  the  various  religious  denominations, 
nevertheless  the  issue  of  separate  schools  was  to  be  brought  up  again 
and  again,  even  to  the  present  date. 

In  1877,  the  French  Metis  of  the  district  of  St.  Laurent  in  what 
is  now  north-western  Saskatchewan,  sent  a  petition  to  the  North  West 
Council  asking  for  financial  assistance  to  erect  a  school  house  and 
pay  a  teacher.^  The  Council,  although  they  gave  careful  consideration 
to  the  petition  in  a  committee  of  the  whole,  could  not  accede  to  the 
request  because  the  Dominion  government  had  not  provided  funds  for  such 
purposes  and  the  Council  felt  it  was  not  "expedient"  to  set  up  a  system 
of  taxation  at  that  time. 

A  resolution  from  the  Council  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  requested 

that  the  St.  Laurent  petition  be  forwarded  to  the  Dominion  Government 

so  those  gentlemen  could  be  acquainted  with  the  desires  of  the  citizens 

2 

of  the  Territories.  The  Honorable  David  Laird,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Territories,  then  pressed  the  matter  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  Honorable  David  Mills.  The  Honorable  Mills  agreed  that  education 
was  necessary  and  that  the  Council  did  not  have  the  power  to  impose 
direct  taxation.  However  he  suggested  that  the  Council  had  the  power 
to  allow  School  Corporations  to  raise  a  school  fund  by  taxing  themselves 

1.  Journals  of  the  Council  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1877. 

2.  Journals  of  the  Council  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1877. 
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and  that  if  the  amount  raised  were  not  sufficient  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  could  place  this  amount  in  his  estimates  for  the  Government 
of  the  Territories. ^  The  Lieutenant-Governor  was  quick  to  seize  the 
opportunity  and  in  December,  1878,  he  included  in  his  estimates  the 
amount  of  $2,000  for  schools. 

On  July  1,  1879,  David  Laird  asked  the  federal  government  to  pay 

one-half  the  cost  of  the  teacher's  salary  in  a  district  where  the 

2 

minimum  average  of  students  being  taught  was  at  least  fifteen.  On 
November  4,  1880,  the  Governor -General  signed  an  order  agreeing  to 
this  proposal  where  the  minimum  daily  attendance  was  fifteen  pupils. 

These  grants-in-aid  began  in  1881  and  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
the  erection  of  school  houses  and  hiring  of  teachers. 

The  system  in  effect  until  1884  was  really  that  of  private  schools 
receiving  some  rants-in-aid  from  the  Government.  The  Ordinance  of 

O 

1884  set  up  the  first  truly  state  supported  schools.  The  schools  now 
received  revenue  from  direct  taxation  as  well  as  direct  aid  from  the 
Territorial  Government.  To  get  the  grant,  teachers  were  required  to 
send  the  school  register  to  the  Council  of  Education  with  a  form 
stating  the  number  of  days  the  school  operated  during  the  quarter, 
daily  attendance,  religion  of  each  child,  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
in  attendance  and  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  for  that 
quarter.^  This  form  had  to  be  certified  as  correct  by  the  chairman 
of  the  school  board-*  and  accompanied  by  a  receipt  of  the  teacher 

1.  Journals  of  the  Council  of  the  North-West  Territories,  January  14,  1878. 

2.  Journals  of  the  Council  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1879. 

3.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chapter  5,  1884. 

4.  Ibid. ,  Article  92. 

5.  Ibid.,  Article  93. 
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showing  he  had  received  one-half  of  his  quarterly  salary  which  could, 
for  a  quarter,  amount  to  a  maximum  sum  of  $200.  Such  a  receipt  was 
considered  prima  facie  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  that  such  payment 
had  been  received,^  and  was  intended  to  prevent  falsification  of 
record  of  salary  by  a  school  board  in  order  to  receive  the  maximum 
grant.  The  Government  of  the  North-West  Territories  paid  one-half 
of  the  amount  of  the  teacher's  salary  to  a  maximum  of  $400per  year 
if  the  average  daily  attendance  was  at  least  ten  pupils.  The  grant 
was  paid  to  the  school  board  treasurer  who  was  required  to  provide 
proof  to  the  Council  of  Education  that  the  other  one-half  of  the  teacher's 
salary  was  paid.^ 

The  Ordinance  of  1884  also  empowered  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 

Council  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Education  consisting  of  twelve  members, 

six  Catholics  and  six  Protestants.  This  Board  sat  not  only  as  a  body 

but  also  could  break  itself  into  two  sections,  one  Catholic  and  the 

other  Protestant,  each  section  to  have  control  over  the  schools  under 

its  jurisdiction.  The  powers  of  each  section  of  the  Board  of  Education 

included  control  of  the  management  of  the  schools,  making  regulations 

for  discipline,  selecting  educational  materials  and  text  books  and 

appointing  inspectors  for  the  schools.  In  the  absence  of  a  teacher 

training  program  in  the  Territories  each  section  of  the  Board  also 

had  the  right  to  arrange  for  the  examination,  grading  and  licensing 

of  its  teachers,  recognition  of  certificates  obtained  elsewhere  and 

3 

the  withdrawing  of  a  license  upon  sufficient  cause. 

1.  Ibid.  ,  Article  95 

2.  Ibid.  ,  Article  94. 

3.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Number  3  of  1885,  S.5. 
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As  can  readily  be  seen,  this  was  almost  a  direct  transfer  to  the 
Territories  of  Quebec's  dual  system.  As  such  it  was  readily  acceptable 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  North-West  Territories.  At  first  it 
would  seem  surprising  that  the  Protestants  would  not  only  accept, 
but  also  actively  support,  such  a  setup  of  a  Board  of  Education. 

However  when  it  is  remembered  that  statistically  the  Catholics 
outnumbered  the  Protestants  in  the  Territories  and  that  the  Protestants 
were  reluctant  to  have  their  children  attend  a  school  where  the 
majority  of  the  students  and  teachers  were  Catholic,  then  it  can  be 
seen  that  Protestant  acceptance  was  not  really  a  magnaminous  tolerance 
but  an  act  of  self-interest. 

This  happy  situation  was  not  to  last  for  too  many  years.  By  1885 
so  many  amendments  were  proposed  to  the  Ordinance  of  1884  that  it  was 
decided  to  rework  the  whole  Act.  The  result  was  the  School  Ordinance 
of  1885.  One  of  the  most  important  changes  was  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  sections  of  the  Board  of  Education  so  they  controlled  only 
selection  of  text  books  and  cancellation  of  teachers'  certificates 
upon  sufficient  cause.  The  remaining  powers  of  the  sections  of  the 
Board  were  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Education  sitting  as  a  whole. 

So  we  see  the  effect  of  the  new  Ordinance  was  to  reduce  religious 
influence  on  the  school  system  and  increase  the  powers  of  the  State. 

B.  School  Grants  to  1892 

Under  the  new  Ordinance,  grants  were  now  paid  upon  the  basis  of 
qualifications  of  teachers,  male  or  female.  These  grants  amounted 
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to  $250,  $300,  or  $350  dependent  upon  whether  the  teacher's  certificate 

was  third,  second  or  first  class. ^  In  an  attempt  to  correct  the 

irregular  attendance  of  students  in  this  pioneer  area  an  annual  grant 

of  $2.00  per  pupil  was  paid  if  the  student  attended  one  hundred  school 

days  and  a  grant  of $2. 50  if  he  attended  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  or 

2 

more  in  a  school  where  average  attendance  was  at  least  eight  pupils. 

To  further  stimulate  a  proper  educational  atmosphere  in  the  schools, 

3 

this  grant  was  paid  only  if  the  Inspector  issued  a  favourable  report. 

A  limit  on  the  size  of  classes  to  between  twenty  and  forty  pupils  was 
encouraged  by  allowing  a  grant  for  additional  teachers  added  to  a 
school  staff. ^  A  grant  of  $1.00  per  pupil  for  each  government  examination 
written  was  also  allowed. ^ 

The  Act  was  again  amended  in  1885  so  the  school  district  received 

a  grant  of  $2.00  per  pupil  who  attended  at  least  ninety  days  and  $1.50 

£ 

per  pupil  who  attended  at  least  fifty  days.  In  1887  another  Act  was 
introduced.  Under  its  terms  grants  dependent  upon  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  remained  the  same^  but  the  average  daily  attendance 
necessary  to  receive  the  grant  was  reduced  to  six  students  and  the  grant 
automatically  was  doubled  if  a  favourable  Inspector's  report  was  filed 

g 

with  the  Board  of  Education.  The  new  grant  system  would  have  been  as 
generous  as  it  appeared  upon  the  surface  had  there  not  been  a  ceiling 

1.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories.  Chapter  3,  Article  85  (1) 
1885. 

2.  Ibid.  ,  Article  85  (2). 

3.  Ibid. ,  Article  85  (3). 

4.  Ibid. ,  Article  85  (4). 

5.  Ibid.  ,  Article  85  (5). 

6.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chapter  10,  Article  29,  1886. 

7.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chapter  10,  Article  91  (1). 

8.  Ibid.  ,  Article  91  (3). 
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of  $100  placed  upon  the  amount  any  school  could  receive  in  a  year.^ 

However,  the  Act  provided  that  if  the  average  daily  attendance 

amounted  to  thirty  or  more  students  a  further  grant  could  be  received 

2 

based  upon  the  certificate  of  an  additional  teacher. 

By  1888  it  became  clear  how  much  importance  was  attached  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  a  teacher's  qualifications.  In  order  to  provide 
an  incentive  to  school  boards  to  hire  well  qualified  teachers,  the 
government  was  willing  to  pay  grants  amounting  to  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  teacher's  salary  if  he  were  the  holder  of  a  first-class 
certificate,  seventy  per  cent  of  salary  if  possessed  of  a  second-class 
certificate  and  only  sixty  per  cent  if  a  third-class  certificate  was 

O 

held.  Grants  paid  by  the  government  based  upon  teachers'  qualifications 

in  the  period  September,  1880  to  September,  1891  amounted  to  $98,000 

4 

while  grants  from  all  other  sources  amounted  to  only  about  $11,000. 

A  further  attempt  to  stimulate  attendance  of  students  at  schools  was 

made  by  the  provision  of  special  grants  to  schools  of  $60  per  year 

where  attendance  was  seventy-five  per  cent  of  enrolment  and  $35  per 

year  where  attendance  was  fifty  per  cent  of  enrolment.^ 

School  grants  evolved  into  a  more  complicated  system  with  the 

revisions  of  the  Act  of  1891-92.  A  grant  now  paid  seventy  per  cent  of 

a  teacher's  salary  if  such  salary  was  not  in  excess  of  $360  per  year 

for  a  teacher  holding  a  third-class  certificate  in  class  room  with  an 

1.  Ibid. ,  Article  91,  (2). 

2 . Ibid. ,  Article  91  (4a). 

3.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chapter  59,  Article  90 
(1)  (a)  (b)  (c)  1888. 

4.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1890-91,  p.141. 

5.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chapter  59,  Article  90 
(1)  (d)  1888. 
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average  daily  attendance  of  from  six  to  ten  pupils.^"  This  grant 

increased  by  five  dollars  annually  for  each  child  in  attendance  in 

excess  of  an  enrolment  of  ten  pupils,  and  a  further  sum  of  twenty-five 

dollars  was  added  for  each  pupil  in  a  grade  above  Standard  III.  To 

this  grant  was  added  a  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  if  the  teacher  held 

a  second-class  certificate  and  fifty  dollars  if  the  teacher  held 

2 

a  first=class  certificate. 

C.  Teacher  Certification  and  Training  to  1892 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  Ordinance  of  1885  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  newly  established  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  Inspectors 
and  a  Board  of  Examiners,  arrange  for  the  proper  examination,  grading 
and  licensing  of  teachers  and  to  grant  teaching  certificates  as  well 
as  to  cancel  the  certificate  of  any  teacher  upon  sufficient  cause. 3 
The  first  Inspectors  of  schools  were  appointed  in  1886,  four  of  them 
being  allotted  to  the  Alberta  area.  None  of  these  were  full  time 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  nor  were  they  required  to  have  any 
special  training. 

Because  it  was  expedient  clergymen  were  usually  appointed  to 
these  positions.  These  gentlemen  were  well  educated  and  could  be 
relied  upon  to  give  a  fair  and  accurate  report  on  teaching  abilities 
in  schools  which  they  visited.  They  also  were  well  known  in  the 
sparsely  settled  communities  and  were  arbiters  of  public  morals.  In 
an  age  when  the  school  teacher’s  private  life  was  under  constant  public 

1.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chapter  28,  Section  12 
(a)  1891-92. 

2.  Ibid. ,  Section  12,  (b ,  c,  d) . 

3.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  No.  3  of  1885  S.5. 
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scrutiny  and  discussion  this  latter  qualification  was  extremely 
important. 

The  salary  of  the  Inspectors  varied  from  $25  to  $500  per  annum  plus 
travelling  expenses.  Travel  expenses  were  fixed  at  five  dollars  per 
day  in  October  of  1886  and  in  1888  the  salary  amounted  to  twenty 
dollars  for  each  school  inspected  plus  a  travel  allowance  of  five 
dollars  daily. ^  Appointments  of  Inspectors  were  made  annually  in 
the  same  manner  as  government  auditors  are  appointed.  Many  of  these 
Inspectors  also  served  the  Board  of  Education  in  other  ways  such  as 
sitting  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  lecturing  to  teachers  and  the 
public  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  By  and  large  they  rendered 
excellent  service  until  1892  when  the  practice  of  appointing  such 
casual  personnel  was  discontinued  and  a  more  formal  system  of 
inspection  of  schools  came  into  being. 

The  Board  of  Education  required  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  prepare 
a  syllabus  of  subjects  for  candidates  applying  for  teacher's  certificates. 
They  did  so  in  March  of  1896  setting  up  the  syllabus  in  four  sections: 

1.  Requirements  for  all  candidates  applying  for  a  certificate. 

2.  Requirements  for  candidates  for  the  third-class  certificate. 

3.  Requirements  for  candidates  for  the  second-class  certificate. 

2 

4.  Requirements  for  candidates  for  the  first-class  certificate. 

1.  Hansard  -  October  31,  1888  and  December  11,  1888.  'Hansard'  is  a 
collection  of  newspapers  of  the  time  which  reported  in  detail  the 
proceeding  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  These  are  to  be  found  on 
microfilm  in  the  provincial  archives  in  the  Legislative  Buildings 
at  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

2.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1886  pp.10,  11. 
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The  same  courses  were  required  to  be  covered  by  all  candidates  but 
Roman  Catholic  candidates  were  allowed  the  use  of  different  text¬ 
books  authorized  by  the  authorities  of  their  Church.  In  1888  "The 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching"  was  added  to  the  course  of  studies  for 
candidates  for  all  classes  of  certificates.  This  is  the  first  we  hear 
of  compulsory  professional  training  for  teachers  in  the  North-West 
Territories. 

The  Board  of  Education  recommended  in  1888  that  high  schools  be 
established  and  in  1889  the  first  of  such  high  schools,  called  a  Union 
School,  was  established.^  Courses  of  study  were  outlined  for  the 
high  school  branches  of  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Union 
Schools.  For  the  Protestant  schools  the  high  school  grades  were 
classified  as  Standards  V  and  VI,  and  in  Catholic  schools  the  grades 
were  named  Intermediate  and  Superior  courses. 

The  real  purpose  of  establishing  Union  Schools  was  the  need  to 
provide  teachers  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  schools. 

Therefore  in  March,  1889,  the  Board  of  Education  required  the  new 
Union  Schools  to  make  provision  for  training  teachers  wherever  there 
was  a  demand.  Entrance  requirements  and  courses  of  study  for  the  Normal 
training  were  laid  down.  Any  student  who  passed  the  non-professional 
examinations  for  a  first,  second  or  third  class  certificate  was  eligible 
to  enter  the  Normal  department  in  a  Union  School.  Those  who  did  not 
have  certificates  and  wanted  to  receive  Normal  training  were  obliged 
to  receive  special  permission  from  the  Board  of  Education.  This 
permission  was  granted  upon  the  candidate  presenting  satisfactory 


1.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1889  p.  10,  1890,  p.  2. 
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evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  academic  standing. 

The  courses  prescribed  in  the  Union  School  included  the  History, 
Art,  and  Science  of  Education,  Methodology,  School  Organization,  School 
Hygiene,  Drill  and  Calisthenics,  and  Practice  Teaching.  The  real 
innovation  in  this  course  of  studies  was  Practice  Teaching  which  now 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  North-West  Territories. ^ 

The  head  teacher  of  a  Union  School  was  required  to  be  a  graduate 
of  a  university  of  the  British  Empire  or  have  received  equivalent 
training.  In  addition  he  had  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  Education  as 
to  his  knowledge  and  ability  to  conduct  such  a  school  and  to  train 
teachers.  The  Board  of  Education  also  set  a  limit  to  his  salary  of 
$1800  per  year  since  the  Ordinance  of  1888  provided  that  the  government 
gave  a  grant  to  the  school  board  of  up  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  a 
teacher's  salary. 

The  first  teacher-training  in  a  Union  School  was  offered  in  the 

2 

spring  ofl890  at  Moosomin.  This  course  was  given  on  a  voluntary  basis 

by  the  Principal,  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  B.  A.,  and  ended  on  April  8,  1890. 

Complaints  were  received  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  high  school 

work  was  being  neglected  in  favor  of  Normal  training  and  so  all  Union 

schools  were  informed  that,  "the  training  of  teachers  is  not  part  of 

the  work  of  any  Union  School  until  a  Normal  department  therein  is 
3 

authorized'.' .  At  the  same  meeting  from  which  this  notification  was 

sent  forth,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"That  a  Normal  department  be  established  at  the  Regina  and  Moosomin 

1.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1889,  p.  9. 

2.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  16. 

3.  Ibid. ,  p.  16. 
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Union  Schools,  to  be  conducted  in  each  case  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools 
for  the  District,  the  first  session  to  open  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  and  that  all  teachers  in  each  of  these  Districts,  who  hold 
non-professional  certificates  in  other  Inspectoral  Districts,  whenever 
there  are  ten  such  who  desire  to  receive  Normal  training  in  any  Union 
SchodL,  the  Board  will  endeavour  to  arrange  for  a  Normal  Session  being 
held  in  such  a  school."  ^ 

At  Re-gina,  no  candidates  were  registered  for  the  courses  but  at  Moosomin 
six  candidates  were  trained  by  Inspector  Hewgill.  No  Session  was  held 
in  1891.  Inspectors  Hewgill  and  Rothwell  conducted  sessions  at  Moosomin 
and  Regina  in  the  spring  of  1892  but  no  students  appeared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Board  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  in  the  fall  of  1892.  Sessions  were  again  held  in  Moosomin  and 
Regina  by  Hewgill  and  Rothwell  in  early  1893. 

Clearly  the  new  Normal  schools  were  not  too  successful  in  attracting 
candidates,  probably  because  they  were  not  compulsory.  However,  the 
framework  had  been  set  up  and  with  the  appointment  of  a  director  of 
Normal  schools  in  1893  the  enrolment  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1891  outlined  courses  of  studies 
for  first,  second  and  third-class  certificates.  This  1891  course  of 
studies  also  abolished  separate  coursesand  text-books  for  Protestants 
and  Catholics  with  the  exception  of  the  high- school  reader  used  by  the 
Protestants  and  the  Metropolitan  Fifth  Reader  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Each  Union  School  was  required  to  have  a  library  of  books  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  Examinations  for  candidates  were  set  by 
the  Principal  of  the  school  in  collaboration  with  the  Inspector. 

Shortly  after  its  establishment  the  Board  of  Education,  because  of 
the  absence  of  teacher  training  institutions  in  the  North-West  Territories 
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and  because  of  the  critical  need  to  lure  to  the  west  people  who  could 

possibly  teach,  issued  Provisional  Teaching  Certificates.^  Any 

certificate  obtained  anywhere  was  recognized  as  valid.  In  the  period 

from  October  1,  1884  to  December  18,188f,  forty-four  such  certificates 

2 

were  issued.  Also  issued  at  this  time,  and  easily  obtained,  were 
First-Class  Certificates,  Grades  "A"  and  "B",  Second-Class  Certificates, 
Grades  "A"  and  "B" ,  and  a  Third-Class  Certificate  valid  for  one  year. 
These  certificates  were  issued  upon  the  basis  of  the  candidate  qualifying 
under  one  or  more  of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Results  of  Teachers'  examinations  held  annually  at  major 
centers  in  the  North-West  Territories, 

2.  Evidence  of  Scholarship, 

3.  Previous  professional  training, 

4.  Successful  teaching  experience. 

D.  The  School  Ordinance,  1892--The  Council  of  Public  Instruction 


The  School  Ordinance  of  1892,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Mowat  from  Battleford,  brought  about  sweeping  changes  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  North-West  Territories  which  revolutionized  practically 
the  entire  administrative  policy  setup  in  1884  and  1885  and  gave  birth 
to  a  new  and  more  streamlined  policy  of  control  in  school  administration. 
The  pdicy  of  separate  administration  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
schools  had  been  initiated  in  the  Ordinance  of  1884,  elaborated  upon  by 
the  Ordinance  of  1885  and  maintained  by  the  Ordinance  of  1886,  1887 

1.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1886,  p.  16. 

2.  Ibid. ,  p.  40. 

3.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  No.  22  of  1892. 
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1 

and  1888.  The  first  concrete  evidence  that  a  change  in  educational 

administrative  policy  was  actually  taking  place  was  embodied  in  the 

2 

amendments  to  the  School  Ordinance  in  1891-92.  Under  the  changed  law 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  had  the  power  to  appoint  Inspectors 
of  schools  and  a  general  Board  of  Examiners.  This  was  merely  the 
prelude  to  the  basic  changes  which  were  now  brought  about  in  December, 
1892. 

The  Board  of  Education,  which  had  been  divided  into  two  sections, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  each  with  independent  powers  of  administration, 
was  abolished.  In  its  place  was  established  a  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  Council  was  to  consist  of  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  the  chairman,  together  with  four  other 
appointed  persons,  two  of  them  Catholic  and  two  Protestant.  These 
latter  members  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  and  were  not  entitled  to  vote  at  meetings  of  the  Council. 

The  duties  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which  was  almost 
synonymous  with  the  Territorial  Government,  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  appoint  a  Board  of  Examiners, 

2.  To  make  and  establish  rules  and  regulations, 

3.  To  determine  the  certification  of  teachers, 

4.  To  select,  adopt  and  prescribe  text  books  to  be  used  in  the 
public  and  separate  schools, 

5.  To  arrange  for  the  proper  training,  examination,  grading,  and 
licensing  of  teachers. 3 

1.  Ibid. ,  No.  3  of  1885,  No.  10  of  1886,  No.  2  of  1887,  Chapter  59,  1888. 

2.  Ibid.,  No.  28  of  1891-2,  S.  5  and  6. 

3.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.p.  8,9. 
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Section  6  of  the  Ordinance  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Education  who  would  also  act  in  the  capacity  of 
Secretary  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  In  effect  the 
Superintendent  would  be  the  adviser  to  the  Council  and  the  chief 
executive  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  principles 
inaugurated  by  the  Council.  This  is  readily  apparent  from  a  perusal 
of  Section  7  of  the  Ordinance  which  details  the  duties  of  the 
Superintendent  as  follows: 

1.  To  ensure  that  the  authorized  text  books  are  used  in  the 
schools , 

2.  To  ensure  that  rules  and  regulations  are  carried  out, 

3.  To  make  regulations  for  registering  and  reporting  daily 
attendance , 

4.  To  ensure  that  schools  are  managed  and  conducted  according  to 
law, 

5.  Subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
to  suspend  a  teacher's  certificate  for  cause, 

6.  To  sign  and  register  all  certificates  of  qualifications, 

7.  To  make  up  report  forms  for  all  organizations  subject  to  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction, 

8.  To  grant  Provisional  Certificates  of  teachers. 

Section  7  of  the  Ordinance  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
four  school  Inspectors  whose  annual  salary  was  not  to  exceed  $1800. 

These  Inspectors  were  not  to  be  allotted  to  any  particular  schools  or 
area  but  were  to  be  sent  to  wherever  it  was  felt  they  were  needed. 

Since  there  was  no  religious  section  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
these  Inspectors'  responsibilities  were  to  both  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  schools  of  the  Territories.  No  clergymen  were  to  hold  any 
position  in  the  school  system.^ 


1.  Hansard ,  December  16,  1891. 
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A  course  in  French  was  still  permissible  and,  after  a 
week  of  haggling  on  the  part  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  it  was 
decided  that  separate  schools  could  be  established  under  the  old 
provision  that  all  ratepayers  of  the  religion  setting  up  the  school 
be  compelled  to  support  their  separate  school. 

The  disruption  of  the  dual  system  of  education  in  effect  until 
1892  was  to  lead  to  serious  controversy  in  later  years.  Separate  school 
supporters  felt  they  never  really  had  a  fighting  chance.  The  members  of 
the  House  were  determined  to  have  a  uniform  and  centralized  system  of 
education  in  the  Territories  and  this  they  established.  The  Ordinance 
of  1892  established  a  common  authority  for  the  school  system,  a  common 
inspectorate,  a  common  examination,  uniform  qualifications  for  teachers 
and  an  approved  list  of  text-books  for  all  schools.  Indeed,  this  was 
a  bitter  pill  for  the  Roman  Catholics  to  swallow. 

A  changed  policy  in  connection  with  school  grants  was  gradually 
being  worked  out.  The  general  policy  embodied  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1888  was  not  greatly  affected  by  the  Ordinance  of  1892.  However  the 
changes  are  worth  noting  here  since  there  was  no  further  change  in  the 
grant  structure  until  1896.  In  theory,  at  least,  a  school  district 
could  actually  receive  up  to  one-hundred  per  cent  of  a  teacher’s  salary 
in  grants.  The  Ordinance  specified  that  the  grant  was  to  be  seventy 
per  cent  of  an  amount  calculated  as  follows:'*' 

(a)  Schools  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  six  to  ten  pupils 
were  credited  with  the  sum  of  $420.00, 

(b)  $5.00  was  credited  for  each  pupil  over  the  number  of  10, 


1.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chapter  92,  1892. 
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(c)  For  each  child  in  attendance  in  a  grade  past  Standard  III, 
an  additional  $18.00  eas  credited, 

(d)  A  $25.00  grant  if  the  teacher  had  a  second-class  certificate, 
and  $50.00  if  he  held  a  first-class  certificate. 

Under  (c)  no  grant  was  paid  if  a  pupil  attended  school  for  more  than 

three  summer  sessions  or  two  school  years  in  the  same  Standard.  A 

grant  was  paid  for  an  average  daily  attendance  of  under  six  students 

if  a  medical  certificate  was  presented  as  proof  that  pupils  were  absent 

from  school  because  of  illness.  The  generosity  of  these  grants  can 

be  understood  if  we  note  that  grant  payments  jumped  from  $81,000  in 

1892  to  $114,000  in  1893. 1 2 

This,  then,  was  the  framework  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
North-West  Territories  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Dr.  D.  J.  Goggin. 

E„  The  Arrival  of  D.  J.  Goggin 

As  early  as  1888  there  were  demands  for  increased  training  of 

teachers  and  improvement  of  their  academic  qualification.  When  the 

school  Inspectors  persistently  pointed  out  the  many  weaknesses  of 

teachers  in  the  Territories  and  strongly  recommended  normal  schools, 

the  Board  of  Education  decided,  in  1888,  to  recommend  the  appointment 

2 

of  a  Normal  School  Principal.  The  man  finally  selected  for  the 
position  was  David  James  Goggin,  the  appointment  to  become  effective 
on  April  1,  1893.  As  provided  in  the  Ordinance  of  1892  a  Superintendent 
of  Education  was  appointed  and  this  position  was  also  filled  by  D.  J. 
Goggin,  the  appointment  becoming  effective  on  December  1,  1893. 

1.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chapter  38,  1892,  Chapter  1, 

2.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1888-89.  1893. 


The  'Who's  Who'  of  the  day  had  this  to  say  about  Goggin's  career 
prior  to  his  arrival  in  Regina: 


"...Educationist,  was  born  at  Durham,  Ontario,  November  24,  1849, 
and  after  receiving  a  good  public  school  education  and  obtaining  a  first 
class  certificate,  he  for  a  time  followed  the  vocation  of  a  teacher. 

He  was  successively  assistant  in  the  Whitby  High  School,  and  Principal 
of  the  Millbrook  and  Port  Hope  Schools.  He  matriculated  at  University 
College,  Toronto,  and  later,  having  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Manitoba  Normal  School  entered  the  University  of  Manitoba.  (B.A. ,  1887; 
M.A. ,  1890).  In  the  following  year  Victoria  University  granted  him 
the  ad  eundem  degree  of  M.A.  In  1893  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
office  of  Director  of  Teachers'  Institutions  in  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories,  with  entire  charge  of  the  educational  system  of  the  North-West 
Territories.  While  in  Manitoba  he  was  a  member  of  theCouncil  of 
Manitoba  University,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  St.  John's  College,  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Education,  an  examiner  of  the  University 
and  the  Department  of  Education,  and  President  of  the  Provincial  Treachers 
Association.  In  1894  he  served  on  the  Dominion  History  Committee.  A 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  is  also  the  Lay  Secretary  of  the 
Anglican  Synod  of  Rupert's  Land. 


'Ontario's  best  model  school  teacher ' --Winnipeg  Tribune" 1 

2 

A  subsequent  edition  of  the  same  'Who's  Who'  informs  us  that  Goggin 


was  awarded  an  honorary  D.C.L.  degree  in  1900  by  Trinity  University. 


At  a  later  date,  having  for  a  long  time  been  an  active  member,  Goggin 
was  also  President  of  the  Dominion  Education  Association.  The  "Toronto 


News"  reported  Goggin  as,  "an  all-round  educationist." 

That  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Goggin  was  acceptable  to  the  public  is 
evident  when  one  reads  an  editorial  entitled  "Our  School  System"  in  a 
newspaper  of  the  day. 

"Today  the  North-West  Territories  stands  in  the  position  of  having 
one  of  the  most  advanced  educators  in  America  at  the  head  of  its  school 
organization.  Mr.  D.  J.  Goggin,  the  Principal  of  the  Winnipeg  Normal 
School,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Education 
created  by  the  school  ordinance  of  the  last  session. ...  Mr .  Goggin  has 


1.  Canadian  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,  Ed.:  H.  J.  Morgan,  Toronto,  Ontario 
William  Briggs,  Rifchmond  St.  West,  1898. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1912. 
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a  great  work  before  him . The  training  of  our  own  teacher s--a  work 

in  which  Dr.  Goggin  has  been  particularly  successful  in  Manitoba--has  to 
be  undertaken  in  a  manner  more  systematic  than  heretofore.  Our  school 
law,  though  it  was  much  improved  last  year,  is  by  no  means  perfect  and 
Mr.  Goggin' s  practical  training  and  acknowledged  administrative  abilities 
will,  without  doubt,  be  of  great  service  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction. 

This  is  a  step  forward . It  is  no  leap  in  the  dark,  for  Mr. 

Goggin  is  not  a  new  man  with  a  reputation  to  make.  As  an  instance 
of  the  value  placed  upon  the  importance  of  securing  the  best  talent 
for  our  school  work  it  may  be  said  that  the  Executive  have  agreed  to  pay 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  a  higher  salary  than  its  own  resident 
member  receives,  the  much  talked  of  $18  per  day.  To  satisfy  the  curious 
it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Goggin' s  salary  will  be  $3,000  per  annum. ..."1 

Everyone  was  not  equally  enthusiastic  about  Dr.  Goggin' s  engagement. 
Theprobable  reasons  were  that  Goggin  received  a  higher  salary  than  that 
allowed  the  Premier,  Mr.  Haul tain,  who  received  $2600  per  year,  and 
that  members  of  the  House  felt  that  they  would  have  even  less  control 
over  education  than  that  which  they  had  exercised  when  the  Board  of 
Education  was  functioning.  The  following  is  a  brief  newspaper  report 
of  a  debate  in  the  House: 

"On  vote  of  $3000  for  salary  of  D.  J.  Goggin 

Mr.  Betts  said  that  the  Manitoba  government  did  not  see  he  was 
worth  the  money  and  employed  his  assistant  for  less.  If  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  him  as  director  of  normal  schools  his  salary  was  too  high. 

Mr.  Davidson  said  if  there  was  one  item  in  the  expenditure  more 
important  than  another  it  was  this.  Mr.  Goggin  was  a  man  of  experience. 

A  good  man  could  not  be  done  without. 

Mr.  Haul  tain  said  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a  good  salary  in  order 
that  good  men  should  continue  in  the  profession.  There  was  no  use  in 
an  elaborate  system  if  they  did  not  have  good  teachers.  Mr.  Goggin 
would  have  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do  in  connection  with  Education  in 
the  Territories.  He  would  train  teachers,  inspect  schools,  act  as 
chairman  on  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  government  was  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  a  man  for  each  of  these  functions. 


1.  Leader ,  Thursday,  March  9,  1893. 

2.  Leader ,  Thursday,  September  7,  1893. 
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The  judgment  of  Haultain  in  hiring  Goggin  was  certainly  vindicated 
by  the  evident  life  which  was  infused  into  the  educational  system.  Even 
a  cursory  glance  at  Goggin' s  career  in  the  North-West  Territories 
indicates  the  tremendous  contributions  made  by  this  one-man  Department 
of  Education.  Writers  of  a  later  date,  who  could  take  a  calm,  reasoned, 
objective  view  of  Goggin' s  work  were  all  tremendously  impressed  by 
his  energy,  ability  and  accomplishments.  Such  as: 

"....Mr.  Haultain  brought  an  eminent  educationalist  to  Regina  to 
take  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Education,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 

D.  J.  Goggin.  The  influence  of  this  man  upon  early  education  in  the 
North-West  Territories  cannot  be  overestimated.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
high  attainments  and  a  great  deal  of  common  sense.  Much  of  the 
educational  legislation  of  the  time  was  prepared  on  his  recommendation. 

He  established  the  Normal  School  in  Regina  for  prospective  teachers,  and 
the  influence  he  exerted  upon  his  graduates  had  a  remarkable  and  enlight¬ 
ening  effect  upon  education  in  the  North-West."'*' 

An  earlier  appraisal  of  Dr.  Goggin  and  his  work  is  given  by  N.  F. 

Black. ,  M.A. ,  D.  Paed. : 

"....For  the  next  decade  Dr.  Goggin  was  the  guiding  spirit  in 
educational  affairs.  To  the  energy,  tact,  administrative  capacity  and 
broad  knowledge  of  educational  problems  which  he  possessed,  Saskatchewan 
of  today  is  largely  indebted  for  its  advanced  educational  system  and 
for  the  absence  of  friction  which  to  a  large  extent  has  marked  its  working. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  school  administration  need  not  be  reminded 
that  in  actual  practice  peace  and  efficiency  depend  quite  as  largely 
upon  the  judicious  framing  and  enforcement  of  Departmental  regulations 
as  upon  the  Ordinances  passed  by  the  Legislature.  This  work  was  so 
well  performed  by  Dr.  Goggin  and  his  associates  that  until  the  time 
of  his  resignation  in  1902  the  Territorial  School  System  experienced 
a  quiet  and  unostentatious  development  into  the  forefront  of  the  Canadian 
Educational  Systems. "2 

It  is  obvious  that  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made  for  the 
multitudinous  dutied  appointment  than  the  idealistic  and  yet  practical 
and  energetic  David  James  Goggin. 


1.  The  Earliest  Education  in  the  North  West  (Notes),  A.M.  Hamilton, 
S.  H.  S.  File  No.  104,  Archives  of  Saskatchewan,  1944. 

2.  A  History  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  North  West,  N.F.  Black,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  North  West  Historial  Co. ,  1913. 
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F.  Summary 

Until  1875  education  in  the  North-West  Territories  was  carried  on  by 
missionaries  working  among  the  Indians.  A  modicum  of  success  was  achieved 
in  settling  some  Indians  as  farmers,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  converting 
them  to  Christianity.  In  1875  state  supported  schools,  really  private 
schools  receiving  assistance  from  the  Government,  came  into  existence 
and  in  1884  these  schools  also  received  support  from  direct  taxation. 
Eventually,  by  1892,  the  schools  were  almost  totally  supported  by  the 
Government. 

Teacher  training  in  the  Territories  was  almost  non-existent  until 
provision  was  made  to  set  up  Normal  training,  conducted  by  Inspectors, 
in  the  Union  Schools.  These  sessions  were  poorly  attended  because  the 
training  was  not  compulsory.  However  provision  had  been  made  in  the  law 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Normal  School  Director  and  the  framework  of 
a  training  system  had  been  set  up. 

The  previous  authority  in  education,  the  Board  of  Education,  was 
supplanted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  under  the  provision  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1892.  The  Ordinance  also  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Superintendent  of  Education.  A  major  change  wrought  by  the 
Ordinance  was  the  establishment  of  a  unified  school  system  in  the 
Territories  which  replaced  the  dual  system  which  had  existed  prior 
to  this  time.  Although  the  system  of  education  was  unified,  religious 
minorities  still  had  the  right  to  establish  separate  schools  supported  ? 
by  their  members'  taxes.  The  probable  reason  for  the  determination  of 
the  Territorial  Assembly  in  bringing  about  this  change  was  that  it  was 
determined  to  let  nothing  stand  in  the  path  of  its  chance  to  achieve 
the  political  autonomy  for  which  it  was  striving. 
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The  man  who,  in  1893,  assumed  the  positions  of  Director  of  Normal 
Schools  and  Superintendent  of  Education  was  D.  J.  Goggin,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  Manitoba  Normal  School,  and  a  noted  educational 
expert  in  Manitoba  and  Ontario.  His  arrival  was  well  received  by  the 
public  but  with  some  uneasiness  by  certain  members  of  the  Assembly, 
who  feared  further  loss  of  control  of  the  educational  system  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territories. 
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CHAPTER  III 

TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  CERTIFICATION 

A.  Teacher  Training  to  1901 

In  1892  and  early  1893,  Inspectors  Hewgill  and  Rothwell  of 
Moosomin  and  Regina  carried  on  Normal  School  Training.  We  have 
already  seen  that  their  effoits  were  not  crowned  with  success  because 
attendance  at  the  Normal  Sessions  was  not  compulsory.  Regina  became 
the  home  of  the  Territorial  Normal  School  in  1893  when  Dr.  Goggin 
was  appointed  the  first  Principal  of  Normal  Schools.  Although  he 
only  assumed  office  in  April  of  1893  his  influence  was  already  evident 
when  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  August,  1893  by  Regulation 
declared: 

"A  non -prof essional  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  as  a  license 
to  teach. 

This  made  professional  training  compulsory  on  all  candidates  for  teacher's 
certificates.  Although  the  difficulty  of  securing  any  teachers  for  some 
of  the  remoter  areas  compelled  the  issuance  of  provisional  certificates, 
the  new  regulation  brought  about  almost  immediate  results.  Sessions 
for  First  and  Second  Class  candidates  were  held  at  Regina  beginning 
September  1  and  ending  December  22  while  Sessions  for  Third  Class 
candidates  were  conducted  at  convenient  local  centers  by  the  Inspectors 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  who  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  at  each.  Third  Class  Sessions  began  on  January  2  and  ended 
on  March  15  of  each  year.  Attendance  of  candidates  for  First  and  Second 


1.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896  p.  17. 
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Class  Certificates  at  Regina  Normal  School  in  the  fall  of  1893  reached 
fifty-three  in  number.  Up  until  this  time  only  eighteen  teachers  had 
qualified  at  Sessions  held  in  Regina. ^ 

Although  Goggin  recognized  the  fact  that,  even  as  now,  successful 
and  qualified  teachers  were  reluctant  to  go  to  remote  areas  because  of 
the  lack  of  congenial  companionship  and  the  primitive  living  conditions, 
he  was  not  convinced  that  the  issuance  of  provisional  certificates  was 
the  solution  to  this  problem.  Accordingly  he  made  sure  that  these 
certificates  were  issued  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  A  person 
wishing  such  a  certificate  had  to  produce  evidence  as  to  sufficient 
scholarship  which  would  enable  him  to  pass  the  next  teacher's  examination. 
The  trustees  had  to  advertise  for  a  qualified  teacher  until  they  had 
exhausted  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such.  Then  having  met  these 
conditions: 

"Upon  application  of  the  trustees--not  of  the  would-be- teacher-- 
a  provisional  certificate  is  issued,  valid  for  that  school  only,  and 
terminating  at  the  opening  of  the  next  examinations  for  teachers." 

Goggin  was  highly  critical  of  teachers  who  applied  for  provisional 
certificates  and  put  a  large  share  of  the  blame  for  such  applications 
upon  School  Boards  who  had  personal  reasons  for  applying  for  such 
certificates.  About  unqualified  teachers  Goggin  said: 

"Few  of  such  teachers  do  more  than  keep  school.  They  do  not 
teach  because  they  do  not  know  how,  and  the  children  are  the  victims 
of  their  experiments."^ 

and  again: 

"Mental  and  moral  tests  of  qualifications  are  required  of  all 


1. 

Ibid. , 

P- 

17. 

2. 

Ibid. , 

P- 

17. 

3. 

Ibid. , 

P- 

17. 
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teachers.  There  should  be  a  physical  test  as  well.  Tuberculosis 
is  known  to  be  a  contagious  disease  yet  persons  infected  with  it 
come  here  seeking  relief  in  our  climate  and  secure  employment 
in  our  schools.  Candidates  for  certificates  should  be  free  from 
any  disease  or  infirmity  which  would  unfit  them  for  the  work  of 
teaching. . . .  These  teachers  as  a  rule  are  not  lacking  in  general 
scholarship  or  teaching  ability,  but  they  do  not  understand  our 
conditions,  are  ignorant  of  our  school  laws,  fail  to  appreciate 
our  aims  and  neglect,  to  a  surprising  extent,  to  read  and 
interpret  correctly  our  Programme  of  Studies.  As  a  result  too 
much  of  their  first  year's  work  is  misdirected  if  not  wasted  and 
the  inspectors.  ..  can  do  but  little  to  remedy  these  defects." 

After  such  a  scalding  indictment  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that 

Goggin,  on  the  recommendation  of  and  with  the  support  of  the  Inspectors 

and  the  approval  of  most  of  the  teachers,  recommended  a  course  of 

studies  for  all  unqualified  teachers  before  they  began  teaching.  This 

unfortunately,  due  to  the  continuing  teacher  shortage,  was  one  of  the 

few  of  the  Superintendent's  recommendations  which  was  not  implemented. 

Goggin  was  equally  unhappy  about  School  Boards  who  hired  unqualified 

teachers,  particularly  since  this  practice  resulted  in  instability  in 

tenure  which  he  felt  was  a  necessary  requisite  for  the  harmonious 

development  and  progress  of  a  school. 

"The  attempt  to  secure  provisional  certificates  for  friends  or 
relations  of  trustees,  though  applications  from  qualified  teachers  have 
been  received,  is  not  yet  unknown.  It  is  still  too  often  true  that  a 
small  salary  and  a  belief  in  a  particular  creed  are  more  powerful 
factors  in  securing  an  engagement  than  manner,  culture  and  teaching 
skill . "2 

"In  the  engagement  of  teachers,  willingness  to  accept  a  small 
salary  is  too  frequently  a  more  potent  influence  than  good  character, 
graceful  manners,  broad  scholarship  and  professional  skill.  So  long 
as  this  continues  these  schools  will  fail  to  secure  and  retain  the  best 
class  of  teachers.  Progress  in  the  education  of  the  people  to  a  juster 
recognition  of  the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  teacher  is  slow. 
Permanency  of  tenure  is  the  rule  in  village  and  town  schools,  the 
exception  in  rural  schools.  Progress  is  much  retarded  by  frequent 
changes  of  teachers. "3 
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The  revised  course  of  studies  used  in  the  Normal  Schools  in  1896 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  followed  when  Normal  training  was 
first  formally  introduced  into  the  Territories.  However  the  courses 
were  now  outlined  in  more  detail.  That  there  was  no  great  change  in 
the  courses  is  not  surprising  since  the  first  Territorial  public 
school  programme  of  studies,  upon  which  Normal  School  instruction  in 
the  Art  and  Science  of  Teaching  was  based,  had  been  prepared  by  Goggin. 
The  courses  resembled  those  of  Manitoba,  where  Goggin  had  been 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  which  in  turn  were  borrowed  from 
Ontario  where  Goggin  had  been  educated,  trained,  and  had  taught. 

Goggin  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  "systematic  and  definite  in¬ 
struction"  in  a  course  and  thus  emphasized  the  value  of  knowledge  of 
subject  matter.'*'  Evidence  of  this  stress  on  subject  matter  is 
confirmed  by  the  type  of  questions  asked  candidates  for  certificates 
on  their  examinations.  This  educational  procedure  was  closely 
followed  in  Normal  Schools  of  the  Territories  while  Goggin  was 
director  and  for  some  time  thereafter. 

Miss  C.  E.  Sheldon-Williams ,  a  student  at  the  Normal  School 
Session  at  Regina,  September  1  to  December  22,  1894  gives  the 
following  brief  account  of  the  proceedings: 

"Lectures  were  given  and  school  conducted  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Goggin. 

The  only  help  he  received  was  in  connection  with  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  school  work  when  the  then  Kindergarten  teacher  gave  us  a  few 
lessons  on  Kindergarten  teaching. 

All  other  subjects  were  taken  by  Dr.  Goggin  of  whose  excellent 
lectures  we  were  expected  to  take  notes  and  to  develop  these  in  the 
Lecture  ^ook  which  he  examined  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  term,  we  were  divided  into  groups  of  four  students  and 


1.  Ibid. ,  p.  21. 
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sent  around  the  public  school  classes.  One  student  would  teach  while 
the  others  jotted  down  criticisms.  Each  student  was  expected  to  teach 
four  lessons. 

As  a  guide  in  teaching  literature  to  High  School  students, 

Dr.  Goggin  gave  us  a  series  of  lectures  on  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the 
King"  which  most  of  us  enjoyed  very  much. 

From  time  to  time  Dr.  Goggin  would  borrow  about  a  dozen  pupils 
from  one  of  the  public  school  classes  and  give  them  a  lesson  in  History, 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  etc.  These  proved  most  helpful  and  as  models  they 
must  have  been  a  real  guide  when  we  took  over  our  own  schools. 

Under  Dr.  Goggin' s  guidance  the  Normal  School  Program  did  not 
remain  static,  in  1898  courses  in  Music  and  Art  were  added." 

In  1895  the  Normal  School  was  housed  in  its  own  building,  a  three 
story  red-brick  structure  located  on  Hamilton  Street  in  what  is  now  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Regina.  A  student  at  the  School  in  1898,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Barr,  confirms  the  account  of  Normal  Sessions  given  by  Miss  C.  E. 

Sheldon -Williams .  Mr.  Barr  felt  that  the  courses  and  the  conduct  of 
them,  was  superior  to  the  training  offered  in  Ontario  at  that  time. 

By  1898  Mr.  Barr  says  that  Goggin  received  part-time  assistance  with 
practice  teaching  and  lectures  from  the  Inspectors,  Messrs.  Hugo,  Perett 
Rothwell  and  Fenwick.  The  Inspectors  invariably  lectured  on  Methodology 
Particularly  remembered  was  a  Goggin  Lecture  on  history.  Mr.  Barr  says 
that  the  material  was  all  contained  in  a  history  text  by  Nellie  Spence 
but  the  lecture  was  delivered  with  a  force  and  animation  which  produced 
clarity.  Evidently  class-room  lectures  were  not  the  only  ones  given  by 
Dr.  Goggin.  A  pleasant  evening  was  once  spent  by  a  group  of  male 
students  serenading  some  receptive  young  women.  Unfortunately  such 
boisterous  behaviour  was  frowned  upon  in  1898  and  the  choristers  were 
jailed.  The  somewhat  abashed  group  were  lectured  by  Dr.  Goggin  on 
conduct  befitting  "  moulders  of  youth." 

In  addition  to  help  given  by  Inspectors  in  instructing  prospective 
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teachers,  Goggin  also  used  experts  in  teaching  certain  subjects.  These 

were  largely  drawn  from  the  schools  in  the  area  where  the  Normal  Session 

was  being  held.  For  example,  in  1899  a  Miss  Nimmons  and  Miss  Little 

offered  compulsory  courses  in  Art  Study.  ^  In  1899  Goggin  received  the 

2 

full  time  assistance  of  Miss  E.  Burnett.  Evidently  she  was  a  top¬ 
flight  lieutenant  because  the  records  indicate  that  she  accompanied 
Goggin  to  various  Normal  Sessions  in  the  Territories  as  well  as  to 
Institutes,  Conventions  and  on  tours  of  inspection.  As  Goggin1 2 3 s 
assistant  in  the  Normal  School  she  gave  special  instruction  in  primary 
work,  Music  and  Drawing.  Further  increases  to  the  staff  of  the  Normal 
School  occurred  in  1900  when  Inspector  Fenwick  was  appointed  an 
instructor,  and  in  1901  a  part-time  instructor,  a  specialist  in  the 
Manual  Arts,  Mr.  L.  H.  Bennett,  was  appointed.  Mr.  Bennett  became  a 
full-time  staff  member  of  the  Normal  School  in  1903.  Since  Goggin  was 
very  insistent  on  the  importance  of  proper  teacher  training,  both 

academic  and  professional,  the  staff  increases  were  undoubtedly  intended 

3 

to  effect  more  efficient  and  specialized  instruction. 

Before  1893  only  55  students  had  been  trained  at  Sessions  held  in 
Normal  Schools  in  the  Territories.  Between  1893  and  1902  a  total  of 
808  students  were  trained.  Of  these  155  received  First-Class 
Certificates  and  429  received  Second-Class  Certificates  as  a  result  of 
Sessions  held  at  Regina.  The  Third-Class  Certificate  Candidates  were 

1 .  Ibid. ,  p .  22. 

2.  Public  Accounts  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1899,  p.  74. 

3.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1898,  pp.  15,  16. 
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trained  at  points  other  than  Regina  and  these  were  224  in  number. 

B.  Teacher  Certification  to  1901 
During  the  period  1892-1902  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  did  not  permit  a  non-professional  certificate  to  be 
valid  as  a  license  to  teach.  What  this  meant  was,  unlike  the  permission 
granted  to  academically  educated  persons  before  1892,  that  academic 
training  was  not  accepted  as  adequate  preparation  for  teaching  but  had 
to  be  supplemented  by  professional  teacher  training.  A  teacher's  first, 
second  or  third-class  certificate  was  granted  only  to  those  who 
satisfactorily  completed  a  period  of  professional  training  at  the 
Territorial  Normal  School  at  Regina  or  at  a  local  Normal  School  Session. 

A  third-Class  Certificate  was  valid  for  a  period  of  three  years.  All 
First  and  Second  Class  Certificates  were  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  providing  the  holder  had  a  satisfactory 
Inspector's  report  at  the  conclusion  of  one  year's  teaching. ^ 

As  previous  to  1892,  not  all  persons  were  required  to  write 
Territorial  examinations  for  a  teaching  certificate.  Any  person  who  held 
a  Certificate,  other  than  a  Third-Class  Certificate,  issued  by  a  province 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  British  Isles  and  who  had  good  moral 
character  and  previous  teaching  experience,  could  get  a  Territorial 
Certificate.  The  Class  of  Certificate  issued  was  decided  by  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  upon  a  review  of  the  candidates  credentials.  Any 
Certificate  offered  for  validation  in  the  Territories  was  required  to  be 
dated  not  earlier  than  January  1,  1886.  ^ 

The  Territorial  regulations  mention  the  High  School  and  Special 

Certificates  for  the  first  time  in  1894.  To  obtain  a  High  School 

1.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1902,  Appendix  A,  p.  42. 

2.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  Appendix  B,  p.  13. 

3.  Ibid.  ,  Appendix  B,  p.  21. 


Certificate  the  candidate  was  required  to  possess  a  B.A.  degree  from 
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a  University  in  the  British  Empire  and  to  hold  a  First-Class 

Certificate.  These  qualifications  not  only  permitted  their  holder  to 

teach  in  a  High  School  but  also  to  be  its  Headmaster  or  Principal.'*' 

A  Specialists'  Certificate,  as  for  Art,  Music  or  Calisthenics,  was 

issued  after  a  review  of  the  candidate's  qualifications  by  the  Council 

of  Public  Instruction.  The  issuance  of  a  Kindergarten  Certificate  was 

authorized  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  providing  the  applicant 

o 

held  a  Certificate  approved  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

There  is  no  record  of  an  independent  Kindergarten  school  in  existence 

during  this  period  of  time  but  undoubtedly  such  classes  were  conducted 

in  conjunction  with  other  classes  in  certain  centralized  schools. 

Any  teacher  who  had  taken  training  for  a  Second-Class  Certificate 

was  permitted,  under  the  Regulations  of  1896,  to  write  the  examinations 

for  a  First-Class  Certificate  without  further  attendance  at  a  Normal 

3 

School  Session.  In  1898  the  holder  of  an  expired  Third-Class 

Certificate  could  have  it  renewed  by  passing  the  non-professional 

examinations  for  a  Third-Class  Certificate  as  well  as  an  additional 

examination  based  on  White's  Pedagogy  and  London's  Teaching  and  Class 

4 

Management .  This  regulation  continued  in  force  until  1907. 

This  easing  of  Regulations,  so  distasteful  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Education,  was  probably  due  to  the  continuing  excess  of  demand  for 
qualified  teachers  over  the  supply,  what  today  is  known  as  the  teacher 
shortage.  Another  method  of  easing  this  teacher  shortage  was  the 


1.  Ibid.  ,  p.  23.' 

2.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  No.  22  of  1892,  S.  7. 

3.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  Appendix  B,  p.  21. 

4.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1898,  p.  52. 
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issuance  of  provisional  certificates  to  professionally  unqualified 

teachers  when  trustees  of  a  school  district  were  unable  to  obtain  a 

qualified  teacher.  Such  a  provisional  Certificate  was  valid  only  until 

the  next  Teacher's  examinations  and  could  be  terminated  at  any  time  by 

the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. ^ 

Colonies  of  immigrants  were  settling  in  the  Territories.  Under 

Sif ton's  immigration  policy  large  groups  of  Europeans  were  setting  in 

the  West  in  blocs.  Colonies  listed  by  Goggin  included  Swedes,  Finns, 

Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Jews,  Austrians,  Germans,  Russians,  Icelanders, 

2 

Mennonites,  Galicians,  and  Doukhobors.  Assimilation  of  these  people 
was  a  prime  target  of  education,  according  to  Goggin.  It  was  extremely 
urgent  to  keep  the  schools  open  in  the  areas  where  these  foreignborn 
settled.  Not  too  much  could  be  done  with  the  older  folks  but  an  immense 
work  of  assimilation  could  be  accomplished  if  the  young  were  properly 
educated.  Bilingual  teachers  were  impossible  to  find  but  in  any  case 
qualified  teachers  having  no  knowledge  of  the  tongue  of  the  settlers 
did  the  best  job  in  the  schools  although  a  knowledge  of  languages 
heavily  influenced  the  parents.  Unfortunately  enticing  qualified  teachers 
to  such  localities  to  teach  was  nearly  impossible.  Rather  than  close 
the  schools,  provisional  certificates  were  issued.  So  keenly  opposed 
was  Goggin  to  this  solution  to  the  problem  that  he  suggested  a  "bonus" 
in  the  form  of  an  addition  to  a  teacher's  salary  to  get  qualified 
teachers  in  these  areas.  ^ 

The  reports  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  1896  to  1900 
indicate  that  the  number  of  teachers  holding  First  and  Second  Class 
Certificates  were  increasing  and  the  number  of  holders  of  Third-Class 

1 .  Ibid.  ,  p .  26 , 

2 .  Ibid.  ,  p .  11. 

3.  Ibid.  ,pp.  11  and  12. 
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Certificates  were  decreasing. 


Of  433  teachers  employed  in  the 
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Territories  in  1896,  seventy  per-cent  held  First  or  Second  Class 

Certificates,  while  thirty  per-cent  held  Third-Class  and  Provisional 

Certificates.^  In  1900,  out  of  a  total  of  592  teachers,  eighty-seven 

per-cent  held  First  or  Second  Class  Certificates,  while  only  thirteen 

2 

per-cent  had  Third-Class  and  Provisional  Certificates. 

Under  the  Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  1893 
which  did  away  with  non-professional  certificates  as  teaching  licenses, 
secondary  education  and  professional  training  became  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  non-professional  course  of  studies,  in  its  relation  to 
teacher  training,  served  to  provide  the  academic  education  which  was 
prerequisite  to  the  professional  training.  The  Council  of  Public 
Instruction's  first  course  of  study  for  First,  Second  and  Third  Class 
Certificates  appeared  in  1894  and  was  almost  identical  to  the  course 
of  studies  of  1891.  The  courses  were  revised  in  July  1895.  Botany 
became  an  examination  subject  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene  were  withdrawn 
The  next  complete  revision  of  the  course  of  studies  appeared  in  1902, 
when  a  new  programme  of  studies  for  Standards  VI,  VII  and  VIII  was 
introduced.  The  pass  marks  for  examinations  in  each  subject  were  set 
at  thirty-four  per-cent  and  to  receive  a  Certificate  a  candidate  had 
to  achieve  an  overall  average  of  fifty  per-cent.  Males  and  females 
obtaining  a  non-professional  Certificate  for  entrance  to  Normal  School 
had  to  be  eighteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  respectively  although  they 
could  write  the  examinations  to  test  their  knowledge  and  aptitude  if 
younger.^  Graduates  of  Universities  of  the  British  Empire  received  a 
First-Class  non-professional  Certificate  if  they  could  produce  proof 

1.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  7. 

2.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1900,  p.  16. 

3.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  Appendix  B,  p.19 

4.  Ibid. ,  p.  20. 
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of  their  scholarship,  moral  character  and  age.^ 

C.  The  Department  of  Education--Training  and  Certification 

The  School  Ordinance  of  1901  introduced  major  changes  in  educational 

administration  in  the  North-West  Territories.  Three  Ordinances  were 

passed  in  this  year:  1.  The  School  Ordinance,  2.  The  School  Assessment 

2 

Ordinance,  3.  The  School  Grants  Ordinance.  There  were  several  reasons 
for  the  changes.  School  Districts  were  multiplying  in  number  rapidly 
and  the  work  of  education  was  becoming  more  complicated  -  too  complicated 
to  receive  only  the  part-time  attention  and  work  of  the  Executive  members 
who  comprised  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  There  was  some  fear, 
not  wholly  unjustified,  that  the  Superintendent  of  Education  was  wielding 
too  much  power.  A  Minister  was  required  to  head  a  Department  of 
Education.  Until  now  the  Government  had  been  providing  about  seventy 
per-cent  of  the  costs  for  education,  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  services, 
and  it  was  time  that  the  increasingly  prosperous  and  populous  local 
districts  assumed  a  larger  share  of  the  costs  of  education. 

Under  the  School  Ordinance  of  1901  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
ceased  to  exist  and  a  Department  of  Education  was  formed.  In  charge  of 
the  Department  was  a  political  head,  similar  to  a  Minister  of  today, 

3 

called  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Fittingly  enough  the  first 
Commissioner  of  Education  was  F.  W.  G.  Haultain.  The  permanent  head  of 
the  Department,  a  civil  servant,  was  called  the  Deputy-Commissioner.  The 
first  Deputy-Commissioner  was  J.P.  Calder  who  later  resigned,  gained  a 
seat  in  the  Territorial  Assembly  and  succeeded  Haultain  as  Commissioner. 

1 .  Ibid. ,  p .  22. 

2.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1901,  Chpts.  29,  30,  31. 

3.  The  School  Ordinance,  1901,  Chpt.  29,  S.  3-7. 
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Actually  no  mention  was  made  in  the  Ordinance  of  a  Deputy- 
Commissioner  or  a  Superintendent  of  Education  but  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  was  empowered  to  appoint  such  officers,  clerks  and 
servants  as  were  required.^-  In  addition  an  Educational  Council  was 
formed  as  a  result  of  this  1901  Ordinance.  This  Council  was  to  consist 
of  five  members,  at  least  two  of  whom  were  to  be  Roman  Catholic.  All 
members  of  the  Council  were  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 

o 

Council  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Dr.  D.  J„  Goggin  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  retained  his  position  as  Principal  of 
Normal  Schools. 


The  Department  of  Education  1901 

Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 


Commissioner 

I 


Educational  Council 


Deputy  Commissioner 


Technical  Branch 

Clerical  Branch 

Superintendent  of  Education 

Clerk 

Outside  Staff:  Inspectors 


-inspection  of  schools 


-administer  the  School  Ordinance , the 
School  Grants  Ordinance  including: 
-organization  of  school  districts; 

-grants  and  finances  relating  to 
school  districts; 

-supervision  re  length  of  year , attendance 
etc.  ; 

-education  of  deaf  mutes 


?Normal  Schools 
?Programme  of  Studies 
7TEACHERS'  Institutes  and 
Conventions 


*School  Houses  and  Equipment 
?Regulations  rei  teachers'  certificates 
TSchool  Libraries 


*  These  are  ones  which  might  be  carried  out  by  either  or  both  branches 

Figure  1^ 

The  Organization  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901. 


1.  Ibid. ,  Chpt .  29,  S.  3. 

2.  Ibid. ,  Chpt.  29,  S.  8. 

3.  The  Departmental  Organization  of  the  Government  of  Saskatchewan  to 

April  30,  1936,  Typewritten,  Compiled  by  Evelyn  Eager  M.A. ,  Asst. 
Provincial  Archivist,  Regina,  1952. 
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The  Normal  School  provided  training  for  First  and  Second-Class 

Certificate  candidates  and  held  one  or  more  sessions  each  year.  The 

spring  and  fall  Sessions  for  these  candidates  each  extended  over  a  four 

month  period.^  Occasionally,  because  of  the  continuing  shortage  of 

teachers,  small  groups  of  candidates  for  both  First  and  Second-Class 

Certificates  were  called  into  a  six-week  Session.  Upon  completion  of 

the  course  they  were  issued  a  Third-Class  Certificate  valid  for  one  year. 

Inspectors  assisted  in  conducting  tbe  six-week  Session.  Frequently  these 

interim  Certificates  were  extended  beyond  a  year. 

The  new  Regulations  demanded  that  every  applicant  for  teacher 

training  had  to  apply  to  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  card  of 

admission  to  Normal  School.  Cards  were  granted  to  females  over  the  age 

of  sixteen  years  and  to  males  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  held 

or  were  entitled  to  Standards  VI,  VII,  or  VIII  diplomas,  which  had 

replaced  Third,  Second  and  First  Class  non-professional  courses 

respectively,  and  who  could  provide  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  No 

fees  were  charged  for  Normal  school  students  and  no  registrations  were 

2 

permitted  after  the  opening  day  of  a  Session. 

The  staff  of  the  Normal  School  consisted  of  Miss  E.  Burnett  who 
instructed  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Primary  Arithmetic,  Music 
Methods  and  Drawing.  Mr.  Fenwick  taught  Psychology  and  Methods  In 
Mathematics.  D.  P.  McColl,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Goggin  as  Principal  of 
Normal  Schools  in  the  late  fall  of  1902,  instructed  in  English, 

Philosophy  of  Education,  Geography,  History  and  Nature  Science.  L.  H. 
Bennett  instructed  in  Hygiene,  Manual  Arts  and  Calisthenics. 

In  the  Regina  Normal  School  increased  emphasis  was  placed  upon 

practice  teaching.  Students  first  observed  methods  of  teaching  as 

1.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1903,  p.  81. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1903,  pp.  81,  82. 
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demonstrated  by  staff  members.  Next,  one  of  the  student  teachers  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  teacher  and  the  remainder  of  the  class  participated 
as  pupils.  The  Instructor  in  charge  of  the  practice  teaching  acted 
as  critic  and  would  frequently  interrupt  the  proceedings  to  offer 
constructive  suggestions  or  criticisms.  Actual  practice  teaching  was 
done  in  the  Alexandra  Public  School  and  in  the  high  school.  Insufficient 
time,  as  well  as  a  shortage  of  Normal  staff  and  the  relatively  few  public 
classrooms,  limited  practice  teaching.  Each  student  taught  about  eight 
or  nine  practice  lessons  under  supervision  and  none  of  these  were  in  a 
related  sequence  or  in  the  same  subject.  A  number  of  students  had  had 
previous  professional  training  and  this  complicated  matters  for  the 
Normal  staff  by  making  curriculum  organization  difficult. 

Outside  of  classes  the  Normal  students  held  literary  meetings  and 
social  functions  which  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
leadership  and  initiative,  for  enjoyment,  recreation  and  better  social 
adjustment.  All  housing  of  students  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Normal 
School  staff,  who  inspected  and  recommended  boarding  houses  for  their 
charges.  Presumably  because  student  conduct  had  advanced  beyond  the  stage 
of  serenading  girls  in  the  evening,  the  students  were  required  to  abide 
by  a  list  of  regulations  for  conduct. 

Examinations  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  Normal  School  were 
held  at  the  end  of  each  session  and  in  accordance  with  instructions 
issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  To  receive  a 
Certificate  a  candidate  had  to  make  a  mark  of  at  least  33  1/3%  on  each 
paper  and  an  aggregate  mark  of  50%  on  all  his  papers;  pass  the  prescribed 
test  in  practice  teaching;  receive  a  satisfactory  report  from  the  Normal 
School  Principal  on  conduct,  deportment,  and  aptitude  for  the  work  of 
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teaching. ^  Supplemental  examinations  could  be  written  by  a  student 
who  failed  his  courses  for  the  first  time  but  if  the  failure  occurred  a 
second  time  the  student  had  to  repeat  his  training  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  Certificate.^ 

Manual  training  was  introduced  into  the  curriculum  in  1901.  The 

Normal  Sessions  were  instructed  by  L.  H.  Bennett  who  was  the  Director 

3 

of  MacDonald  Manual  Training  Schools.  However  manual  training  was  not 
a  big  success,  particularly  in  the  rural  schools  where  there  was  an 
acute  shortage  of  qualified  teachers,  money,  equipment  and  space. 

Under  the  Regulations  of  1902  of  the  Department  of  Education,  all 
First  or  Second-Class  Certificates  issued  were  designated  interim  or 
professional.  Student  teachers  with  First  or  Second-Class  academic 
standing  were  granted  the  corresponding  interim  certificate  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  in  professional  training  at  Regina 
Normal.^-  Further,  any  person  who  held  a  professional  certificate  of  the 
Second-Class  and  subsequently  obtained  a  Standard  VIII  diploma,  was 
permitted,  without  further  attendance  at  Normal  School,  to  write  upon  the 
professional  examinations  for  a  First-Class  Interim  Certificate."*  The 
Interim  Certificate  was  only  good  for  a  year  but  provision  was  made  for 
its  extension. ^  The  Professional  Certificate  was  issued  to  persons  holding 
a  valid  Interim  Certificate  of  the  same  class  and  who  had  taught 
successfully  in  the  Territories  for  the  period  of  one  year.  The  Professional 
Certificate  was  valid  for  life  unless  cancelled  for  some  just  cause. ^ 

1.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1902,  p.  83. 
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3.  Ibid. , 
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4.  Ibid.  , 

1902, 
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81. 

5.  Ibid. , 

1903, 
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100. 

6.  Ibid. , 

1902, 
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Kindergarten  Certificates  were  again  issued  by  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  There  is  still  no  record  of  an  independent 
Kindergarten  school.  Third-Class  Certificates  were  granted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  schools  to  students  who 
completed  a  full  session  of  a  local  Normal  school  and  who  passed  the 
prescribed  professional  examinations.  These  certificates  were  valid  for 
three  years,  dating  from  June  30  of  the  year  during  which  the  holder 
obtained  standing  entitling  him  to  admission  to  a  local  Normal  School. ^ 
Teachers  from  outside  the  Territory  could  apply  for  a  Certificate  by 
submitting  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 

1.  The  Certificate  held, 

2.  An  official  statement  that  the  Certificate  was  still  valid 
where  issued, 

3.  A  certificate  of  moral  character  dated  within  three  months  of 
presentation , 

4.  A  testimonial  from  the  last  Inspector  under  whom  the  teacher 
had  taught. 

2 

Revision  in  the  course  of  studies  was  made  in  1902.  The  courses 

were  planned  for  eight  Standards;  Standards  I  to  V  were  considered 

Elementary  school.  High  School  work  was  covered  in  Standards  VI,  VII  and 

VIII,  which  Standards  were  designed  to  cover  the  work  for  Third,  Second 

and  First-Class  non-prof es sional  Certificates  respectively.  The  revision 

of  courses  of  study  brought  about  a  widening  of  the  courses  and  an 

introduction  of  the  elective  principle  in  selecting  some  courses.  Previous 

3 

to  this  time,  all  subjects  on  the  courses  were  fixed  and  obligatory.  For 
example  the  courses  in  Standard  VIII,  the  final  year  of  high  school, 
included: 

1.  Obligatory  subjects:  reading,  English  Composition,  English 

1.  Ibid. ,  1902,  p.  81. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1902,  p.  17. 

3.  Ibid. ,  1902,  p.  17. 
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.  literature,  English  language  and  rhetoric,  history  and  physics. 

2.  Optional  subjects:  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  Latin,  French 
and  German. 

Students  were  allowed  to  select  Latin  instead  of  algebra  and  either 

French  or  German  in  place  of  geometry  or  trigonometry. ^ 

Examinations  were  held  annually  in  Standards  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  at 

such  places  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  determined.  Diplomas 

certifying  the  standing  obtained  were  granted  to  the  successful 

2 

candidates.  Such  a  diploma  or  its  equivalent  was  necessary  for  admission 
to  a  Normal  School  Session. 

D.  Teachers'  Reading  Courses 

In  1900  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  set  up  an  optional  Reading 
Course  for  teachers  who  had  taken  professional  training  and  wished  guidance 
and  encouragement  in  their  subsequent  reading.  The  course  included  three 
books  a  year  for  three  years  and  a  diploma  was  awarded  to  the  teachers 
who  completed  reading  nine  books  in  the  three  years  and  writing  brief 
essays  on  topics  based  upon  each  book  and  assigned  by  the  Council.  The 
teacher  made  a  declaration  that  he  had  read  the  books  and  composed  the 
essays.  Provision  was  made  for  the  issuance  of  a  diploma  for  each  nine 
books  completed  by  a  teacher.  The  course  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

1.  Teaching;  the  Language  Arts:  Hinsdale, D.  Appleton  and  Co., 

2.  Plant  Relations:  Coulter,  D.  Appleton  and  Co., 

3.  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology:  James. Henry  Holt  and  Co. , 

In  some  districts,  notably  at  Edmonton,  teachers  met  regularly  for  study 

3 

and  discussion  of  the  books  assigned.  The  Regulations  concerning  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Courses  remained  in  effect  until  1907. 

1.  Ibid. ,  1902,  p.  90. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1902,  p.  82. 

3.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1900,  p.  37. 
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E.  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Conventions 

Goggin  placed  Teachers'  Institutes  on  a  more  formal  basis  in  1894. 

Hitherto  they  had  really  been  conferences  of  teachers  with  Inspectors. 

Nine  institutes  were  held  in  1898  throughout  the  Territories,  conducted 

by  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  More  would  have  been  held  had  the 

Superintendent  had  the  time  to  conduct  them. 

These  Institutes  help  to  explain  the  continuing  popularity  of  Goggin 

with  teachers  and  the  public  at  large.  Not  only  did  the  majority  of 

teachers  in  an  area  attend  the  Institutes,  but  also  a  large  number  of 

citizens,  particularly  at  evening  meetings  when  Goggin  slanted  his 

remarks  at  the  taxpayers  and  parents.  Exposed  to  a  speaker  of  vigor  and 

clarity  who  possessed  magnetic  personality,  the  audience  could  not  help 

but  be  charmed.  In  a  land  poor  in  entertainment,  these  Institutes  must 

have  been  a  highlight  of  the  year.  In  1898  Goggin  spoke  on  Memory, 

Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Canadian  History,  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture  in 

the  day  meetings.  In  evenings  he  delivered  an  address  entitled,  "The 

Responsibility  of  Parents  in  the  Education  of  Children."  A  "question- 

drawer"  afforded  teachers  an  opportunity  to  receive  advice  on  special 

difficulties.'*'  Goggin  felt  the  Institutes  served  three  major  purposes. 

Firstly,  they  were  a  source  of  inspiration  and  stimulus  for  teachers, 

helping  the  teacher  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  freshest  ideas  in  education. 

Secondly,  they  served  as  a  means  of  introducing  new  phases  of  work  and 

helped  teachers  to  overcome  special  difficulties.  Thirdly,  through  the 

evening  meetings,  they  helped  to  develop,  "a  right  educational  sentiment 

2 

in  a  community  and  encouraged  the  school  authorities  to  higher  effort." 


1.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1898,  p.  26. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1898,  p.  26. 
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Goggin  was  unable  to  conduct  Institutes  during  May  and  June  of  1901 
as  previously  arranged.  The  teachers  and  Inspectors  were  quite 
disappointed  at  his  absence.  Inspector  Hewgill  said: 

"Constant  enquiry  respecting  Institutes  was  made  by  the  teachers 
during  my  tour  of  inspection.  They  are  looked  upon  with  much  favour 
by  the  profession,  and  the  teachers  from  other  provinces  are 
particularly  interested  in  them,  as  by  means  of  them  and  the  clear 
interpretation  of  the  Course  of  Studies  by  the  superintendent  these 
teachers  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  our  aims."l 

By  1902  Institutes  were  accepted  as  an  essential  service  of  in-service 

training  which  met  needs  which  could  not  be  provided  for  by  any  other 

agency.  Now  that  the  Normal  School  had  an  increased  staff,  other  members 

of  the  staff  participated  in  the  Institutes.  In  May  and  June  of  1902, 

Burnett  spoke  on  Drawing,  Music  and  Picture  Study.  Bennett  spoke  on 

Manual  Training  and  displayed  exhibits  consisting  of  photographs  of 

classroom  displays  and  samples  of  actual  work.  Goggin  carried  on  with 

2 

Nature  Study,  Composition  and  Reading. 

With  the  encouragement  and  advice  of  Goggin,  the  first  Territorial 
Teachers'  organization  was  set  up  in  1898.  Mr.  A.  H.  Ball  was  elected 
as  the  first  President.  In  addition  to  running  an  employment  service 
which  brought  trustees  and  teachers  together  (and  thus,  incidentally, 
helped  to  lower  the  number  of  Provisional  Certificates  issued  since 
trustees,  before  applying  for  such  a  Certificate,  now  had  to  exhaust  the 
resources  of  this  new  source  of  qualified  teachers)  the  Organization 
also  held  Conventions  which  were  the  forerunners  of  today's  educational 
conclaves.  In  1902  four  Conventions  were  sponscted  by  the  Organization, 
each  being  very  well  attended.  The  Convention  typically  consisted  of 


1.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  pp.  43,  44. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1902,  p.  27. 
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papers  on  methods  of  teaching  various  public  school  subjects.  One  of 
the  major  differences  from  an  Institute  was  that  practising  teachers 
delivered  these  papers,  although  they  were  ably  assisted  by  members  of 
the  Normal  School  staff.  The  pattern  of  Conventions  obviously  has  not 
changed  much  to  date. 
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TABLE  I1 

NUMBERS  OF  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  NORMAL  SCHOOL  SESSIONS, 
NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES,  1893-1905 


Held  at  Regina  for  training  of 

1st  and  2nd  class  teachers 

Held  at  Regina  and  other  points 
for  training  3rd  class  teachers 

Number  of  students  attending 
Class  of  certificate 

Number  of  students  attending 

Year 

1st 

2nd 

Total 

3rd  class 

Totals 

1893 

18 

35 

53 

9 

62 

1894 

5 

22 

27 

37 

64 

1895 

9 

13 

22 

18 

40 

1896 

7 

16 

23 

15 

38 

1897 

12 

37 

49 

38 

87 

1898 

23 

36 

59 

35 

94 

1899 

18 

58 

76 

25 

101 

1900 

18 

67 

85 

10 

95 

1901 

25 

73 

98 

18 

116 

1902 

20 

72 

92 

19 

111 

1903 

27 

93 

120 

3 

123 

1904 

45 

140 

185* 

3 

188 

1905 

37 

157 

194* 

12 

206 

TOTALS 

264 

819 

1,083 

242 

1,325 

Trained  at  Normal  sessions  held  previous 

to  1893  .... 

TOTAL  . 

55 

1,380 

*Two  sessions  were  held  -  January  to  April  and  August 

to  December. 


1.  Statistical  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1904-1905,  p.  35. 
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F.  Inspection  of  Schools 

To  Goggin,  Inspectors  were  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Superintendent. 
He  frequently  accompanied  Inspectors  on  tours  of  Inspection,  enlisted 
their  aid  at  Institutes,  Conventions  and  at  Normal  Sessions.  He  gave 
particularly  careful  attention  to  their  detailed  reports  and,  along  with 
discussions  in  conferences  with  the  Inspectors,  used  them  as  the  basis 
to  plan  new  operations  or  to  make  recommendations  for  changed  Regulations 
and  Legislation.  So  heavily  did  Goggin  lean  on  his  Inspectors  that,  when 
he  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent  of  Education  and  it  was  not 
filled  for  some  years,  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of 
Education  contained  the  Inspector's  generalized  report  of  his  year's 
operations  and  educational  conditions  in  his  Inspectoral  area. ^ 

Goggin  rightly  deemed  Inspectors  as  indispensable  in  the  Territorial 
Education  system.  He  defined  an  inspection  as,  "observation  and 
examination,  with  a  view  of  determining  how  far  the  school  meets  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  requirements  of  the  State. "2 

Inspectors  were  expected  to  visit  each  school  in  their  area  at 
least  once  a  year.  Many  accomplished  this  superhuman  feat  and  managed 
to  visit  most  of  the  schools  in  their  area  twice  a  year.  Some  years, 
however,  the  weather  was  extremely  severe  and  Inspectors  did  not  manage 
their  annual  school  visit. 

Goggin,  through  joint  Inspections  and  periodic  conferences  with 
the  Inspectors,  managed  to  arrive  at  a  reasonably  uniform  system  of 
Inspection  of  schools.  His  detailed  description  follows: 

"The  inspector  observes  the  children  entering  and  leaving  the 
school  room,  coming  to  and  retiring  from  class,  and  notes  promptness 
of  movements,  economy  of  time,  simplicity  of  class  tactics,  and 

1.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1903,  p.  44. 

2.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1898,  p.  16. 
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positions  of  desks.  He  observes  the  teacher's  tone  of  voice,  manner, 
watchfulness,  decision,  courtesy,  consideration  for  the  weaker  and 
slower  children,  sympathy  and  power  to  inspire.  He  observes  whether 
the  children  are  punctual,  polite,  cheerful,  interested,  orderly  and 
systematic.  He  observes  the  cleanliness  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  school  room,  its  furniture  and  decoration  and  the  provisions  made 
for  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  and  notes  the  conditions  of 
the  school  grounds.  He  observes  the  teacher's  conduct  of  a 
recitation,  definiteness  of  aim,  selection  of  facts,  clearness  of 
presentation,  character  of  drill  and  notes  the  habits  of  work  of  the 
pupils  in  seats  during  this  period.  He  examines  the  time-table  to 
learn  what  subjects  are  taught  and  how  the  children  are  employed;  he 
expects  to  find  an  analysis  of  it  showing  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  classwork  and  seat  work  respectively  in  each  subject.  He  examines 
the  children  in  several  subjects  to  discover  what  knowledge  they 
possess,  what  power  to  master  new  work  they  have  acquired  and  what 
ability  they  have  to  give  correct  expression  to  their  thoughts.  He 
does  not  test  all  work  at  each  visit,  it  being  assumed  that  if  a 
subject  is  well  taught  in  one  class  it  will  probably  be  well  taught 
in  the  remaining  classes.  He  examines  the  registers  to  see  that  they 
are  kept  correctly  and  to  learn  something  of  the  pupils'  regularity 
of  attendance,  and  length  of  time  in  their  several  Standards.  He 
examines  the  pupils'  text  books  to  see  that  they  are  clean  and  free 
froip  markings. 

At  the  close  of  his  inspection  he  has  a  brief  conference  with  the 
teacher  at  which  he  praises  excellent  work,  approves  good  work  and 
suggests  remedies  for  inefficient  work.  He  encourages  the  teacher  to 
continue  to  be  a  student  and  recommends  books  and  journals  that  will 
add  to  his  general  culture  and  professional  knowledge.  He  leaves  the 
teacher  with  a  feeling  that  an  inspector,  while  a  skilled  critic,  is 
a  sympathetic  friend  who  helps  and  inspires,  yet  respects  individuality 
and  independence. 

The  Inspector  was  required  to  submit  reports  on  inspections  to  the 
Council  and  the  trustees.  In  many  cases  he  had  conferences  with  the 
trustees  and  pointed  out  ways  the  local  school  could  be  improved. 

The  Inspector  also  checked  a  school  district's  books,  settled  educational 
disputes,  assisted  in  preparing  examinations,  and  attended  Institutes 
and  Conventions. 

In  view  of  the  duties  of  an  Inspector  and  the  competent  and 
conscientious  manner  in  which  he  performed  them,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Goggin  remarked  that  the  quality  of  teaching  and  physical 


1.  Ibid . ,  1898,  pp.  16,  17. 
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conditions  of  school  buildings  were  constantly  improving  as  a  result 
of  their  efforts.  Without  their  aid  Goggin' s  task  of  administering 
the  educational  system  of  the  Territories  would  have  been  hopeless. 
Teachers,  with  their  short  period  of  required  training,  would  have 
sunk  into  a  rut  made  by  the  results  of  their  bad  experiments  with 
children.  However  it  must  be  remembered  that  Goggin  gave  the 
Inspectors  direction  and  encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  their  tasks. 

G.  Summary 

When  teacher  training  was  put  upon  a  more  formal  basis  in  1893 
with  the  appointment  of  a  Director  of  Normal  Schools  and  a  non¬ 
professional  certificate  ceased  to  be  valid  as  a  teaching  license, 
enrollment  at  Normal  training  sessions  leaped.  At  first  Goggin 
conducted  the  training  sessions  with  only  slight  aid  from  Inspectors. 
However  the  course  of  studies  at  Normal  School  was  gradually  expanded 
and  more  staff  members  added.  The  course  of  studies  was  essentially 
the  same  as  used  in  Manitoba  but  slowly,  under  the  guidance  of  Goggin, 
it  took  on  a  character  of  its  own.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  practice 
teaching  as  well  as  upon  absorbing  the  theory  of  teaching  and  its 
methodology. 

Although  the  Normal  School  did  a  commendable  job  in  providing 
qualified  teachers  for  the  Territories,  it  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  such  teachers.  Accordingly,  provisional  teaching 
certificates  were  issued  to  partially  qualified  teachers.  When  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  replaced  by  the  Department  of 
Education  in  1901,  certificates  were  designated  interim  or  permanent. 

To  supplement  the  formal  training  received  by  teachers,  Goggin  set 
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up  teachers'  Reading  Courses,  formalized  teachers'  Institutes  and 
encouraged  teachers'  Conventions.  Institutes  and  Conventions  became 
so  entrenched  in  the  educational  system,  presumably  because  they  were 
successful,  that  they  exist  to  the  present  day  throughout  Western 
Canada  in  only  a  very  slightly  changed  form. 

Goggin,  with  the  aid  of  his  Inspectors,  kept  himself  carefully 
informed  on  all  aspects  of  education  in  the  Territories.  As  a  result, 
whenever  any  part  of  the  system  of  education  was  headed  for  trouble, 
Goggin  was  able  to  devise  means  to  circumvent  the  problems.  His  activity 
and  success  in  promoting  better  training  for  teachers  indicate  that  he 
was  a  man  of  imagination  as  well  as  energy. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SCHOOL  GRANTS  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES,  1892-1902 
A.  School  Grants  to  1901 

The  structure  of  school  grants  came  under  the  influence  of  Dr.Goggin, 
just  as  every  other  aspect  of  education  in  the  Territories  was 
influenced  by  his  thinking.  Because  he  was  so  vulnerable  to  attack  in 
the  Assembly  and  nothing  aroused  members  of  the  Assembly  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement  more  readily  than  a  lowering  of  spending  in  their  areaor 
a  general  raise  in  taxes,  the  Superintendent  was  more  discreet  in  his 
utterances  in  these  matters.  For  example,  in  1895,  when  the  House  were 
informed  that  organization  of  new  school  districts  would  in  the  future 
be  more  difficult  because  the  regulations  demanded  at  least  twelve 
students  be  registered  before  a  new  district  could  be  organized  and  that 
the  reason  for  the  Regulation  was  so  the  government  would  not  have  to 
cut  down  on  grants  and  thus  services,  to  already  existing  districts, 
there  was  an  immediate  attack  on  Goggin.  Mr.  Mowat  objected  to  the  new 
regulation,  and  knowing  full  well  whose  influence  had  brought  it  about, 
said  that  if  the  government  had  to  reduce  expenditures  they  should  cut 
the  salary  of  the  official  who  was  receiving  more  money  than  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Haultain. 

Nevertheless  Goggin  continued  to  influence  the  thinking  of  the 
government  in  regards  to  grants.  It  would  be  inconceivable  that  he  did 
not  since  he  had  a  close  alliance  with  Mr.  Haultain,  who  was  responsible 
for  placing  Goggin  in  his  position.  Between  these  two  gentlemen  there 
existed  a  mutual  admiration  and  respect  for  each  other's  talents. 

Further,  many  changes  in  the  grant  structure  reflect  the  general  and 
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specific  educational  thinking  of  Goggin  and,  equally  significant,  for 
ten  years  after  Goggin1 2 s  resignation  from  the  educational  system  of 
the  Territories,  the  grant  structure  in  education  was  changed  only  in 
a  few  minor  details. 

Until  1895  the  payment  of  grants  under  the  old  system  became 
operative  with  the  success  of  the  students  in  examinations.  Under  the 
new  system  introduced,  increased  grants  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  the 
Inspector’s  report.  Haultain  offered,  as  the  reason  for  the  change, 
that  this  was  an  improvement  modeled  on  the  British  system.  However 
we  come  nearer  the  real  reason  for  the  change  with  the  comment  of 
Goggin: 

"...there  are  trustees  who  pay  no  attention  to  reasonable 
suggestions  respecting  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  retain  teachers 
after  their  incompetence  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is 
hoped  that  next  year  the  grant  dependent  on  inspection  may,  through 
its  effect  on  their  pockets,  induce  action  which  the  needs  of  the 
children  have  failed  to  secure. 

Under  the  Ordinance  of  1896  each  school  with  an  attendance  of 

six  or  more  pupils  was  paid  a  grant  of  $1.40  per  pupil  each  day  to  a 

maximum  of  210  days.  In  addition  a  payment  of  $1.50  per  year  was  made 

for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance.  A  further  payment  of 

twenty  cents  each  day  was  made  if  the  teacher  held  a  First-Class 

Certificate  and  only  ten  cents  for  each  day  taught  if  the  teacher  held 

2 

a  Second=Class  Certificate.  The  total  of  the  grants  was  not  to  exceed 
seventy  per-cent  of  the  teacher’s  salary.  The  grant  which  could  increase 
the  payment  to  over  seventy  per-cent  of  the  teacher's  salary  was  the  sum 
of  not  more  than  fifteen  cents  and  not  less  than  five  cents  for  each  day 

1.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  19. 

2.  Ibid. ,  p.  10. 
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the  school  was  kept  open  to  a  maximum  of  210  days,  the  amount  paid  to 
depend  upon  the  inspection  report.^"  An  additional  grant  of  $75  a 
year  was  paid  to  a  high  school  room  which  complied  with  "the 
provisions  of  the  Ordinance  and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction. 

This  system  of  paying  grants  was  devised  so  that  a  school  district 
would  receive  the  greatest  revenue  from  this  source  if  the  district 
complied  with  regulations  concerning  the  number  of  days  a  school 
should  operate  each  year,  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance,  the  hiring  of  qualified  certified  teachers,  and  if  the 
school  could  receive  a  good  inspection  report.  In  all  respects  the 
grant  structure  was  compatible  with  the  objectives  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  hoped  to  achieve.  At  the  same  time  the  system  of  grants 
was  equitable  in  that  it  tended  to  keep  taxes  low  although  all  districts, 
regardless  of  area,  population  or  wealth,  received  practically  the  same 
aid.  ^ 

The  burden  of  taxation  was  considerably  relieved  in  1896  when  the 
Dominion  Government  agreed  to  reserve  two  sections  of  land  in  each 
township  and  hold  them  in  trust  so  the  revenue  from  these  could  be  used 
to  aid  and  promote  education.^  This  meant  an  endowment  of  about 
11,000,000  acres  or  17,187.5  square  miles  out  of  an  estimated  total 

area  of  302,000  square  miles  in  the  North-West  Territories.^ 

1.  Ibid. ,  p .  10. 

2.  Ibid. ,  p .  10. 

3.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1900,  p.  16. 

4.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  11. 

5.  Ibid. ,  p.  13. 
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In  1898  Goggin,  concerned  over  the  non-attendance  of  students  in 
the  schools,  suggested  that  the  fixed  grant  should  be  reduced  and  the 
variable  grant  on  attendance  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce 
trustees,  ratepayers,  and  teachers,  from  the  monetary  if  no  higher 
reason,  to  make  much  greater  efforts  than  many  of  them  did  to  secure 
an  improved  attendance. ^ 

What  Goggin  was  advocating  here  was  the  coercive  use  of  governmental 
authority  and  money  to  force  school  boards  to  get  pupils  to  attend 
school  regularly. 

"When  the  Assembly  provides  a  large  fixed  grant  and  a  liberal 
variable  grant,  and  the  people  a  local  tax  to  supply  schools,  it  would 
seam  wise  to  take  a  further  step  and  see  that  such  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  provision  as  would  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  The  power  that 
creates  the  necessary  institution  and  furnishes  the  needed  funds  should 
wield  the  required  coercive  authority.  If,  when  the  schools  are 
opened  and  their  cost  provided  for,  many  of  the  children  attend  but 
half-time,  there  is  not  only  a  waste  of  money  and  teaching  power,  but 
there  is  a  loss  of  intelligence  that  will  count  against  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  and  the  civic  and  industrial  future  of  the  nation  ."2 

This  proposal  of  Goggin' s  was  not  immediately  accepted. 

There  were  no  further  great  changes  in  the  grant  system  until  1901, 
except  that  the  government  assumed  some  of  the  payment  for  students 
attending  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Winnipeg,  and  some  of  the  increased 
cost  of  teacher  training. 

B.  The  Ordinance  of  1901 

In  1901  the  Assembly  passed  "The  School  Grants  Ordinance"  which 

changed  drastically  the  entire  structure  of  the  grants  system  in  the 

3 

North-West  Territories.  Schools,  for  grants  purposes,  were  now  divided 
into  two  sections:  rural  and  village  or  town  schools.  In  the  case  of 


1.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1898,  pp.  12,  13. 
2. Ibid. ,  p.  13. 

3.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chapt.  31,  1901. 
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rural  districts  the  grants  payable  were  based  upon: 

1.  The  amount  of  assessable  land  in  the  district, 

2.  The  length  of  time  the  school  was  kept  open, 

3.  The  class  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher, 

4.  The  regularity  of  attendance, 

5.  Inspection.-^ 

The  greater  portion  of  the  grant  which  could  be  earned  by  a  rural 

district  was  determined  by  the  number  of  acres  of  assessable  land  it 

contained.  Up  until  this  time  every  district  in  the  Territories  had 

been  paid  a  flat  per  diem  grant  for  each  day  its  school  was  open. 

Because  the  Department  of  Education  felt  that  this  system  was  operating 

to  the  disadvantage  of  small  districts  and  districts  that  were  sparsely 

settled,  they  now  adopted  a  new  system  of  grants  which  they  hoped 

2 

would  equalize,  to  a  large  extent,  the  burden  of  taxation.  Under  the 
new  system  of  grants,  every  district  that  contained  within  its  limits 
6,400  acres  of  assessable  land  received  $1,20  for  each  day  its  school 
was  open.  For  each  160  acres  less  than  6,400,  the  grant  was  increased 
one  cent  per  day,  and  for  each  160  acres  more  than  6,400  the  grant  was 

3 

reduced  by  one  cent  per  day.  Obviously  the  Department  was  caught 
between  its  desire  to  keep  districts  small  so  children  could  have  ready 
access  to  a  school  and  its  desire  to  have  consolidated  schools  so 
children  could  receive  a  better  quality  of  educational  service.  Since 
trustees  of  schools  were  reluctant  to  unite  schools,  the  Department 
paid  grants  in  such  a  manner  that  small,  struggling  schools  should  get 
the  maximum  benefit  of  government  aid. 

For  every  day  over  the  number  of  160  that  a  rural  school  was  kept 

1.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  29. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1901,  p.  29. 

3-  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chpt.  31,  1901,  Sec. 3(1) (a). 
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open  in  a  year,  a  daily  grant  of  forty  cents  was  allowed. ^  This 

provision  was  made  because  the  Department  felt  that  the  efficiency  of 

an  educational  system  depended  very  largely  upon  the  numbers  of  days 

the  schools  were  in  operation  and  that  such  a  bonus  would  tend  to 

o 

encourage  trustees  to  engage  teachers  for  longer  periods. 

To  every  district  that  engaged  a  teacher  holding  a  First-Class 

3 

Certificate  a  special  grant  of  ten  cents  per  diem  was  paid.  The 
object  of  this  grant  was  to  ensure  to  teachers  holding  the  highest 
grade  of  certificate  a  salary  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  standing. 

"As  many  boards  of  trustees  hold  a  very  erroneous  view  that  any 
teacher  is  "good  enough"  to  conduct  and  manage  a  small  country  school 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  teachers  possessing  the  superior  scholarship 
and  training  represented  by  a  first-class  certificate  would  be  engaged 
by  trustees  of  rural  districts  unless  some  inducements  were  held  out. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  assumed  that  few  teachers  would  undertake 
the  trouble  and  the  expense  of  securing  the  higher  grade  of  certificate 
unless  they  were  reasonably  assured  that  their  services  would  command 
better  salaries. 

The  Department  was  reasonably  sure  that  this  clause  would  bring 
about  the  desired  results.  Under  the  old  system  of  paying  grants  a 
special  grant  of  ten  cents  per  day  was  paid  to  those  districts  that 
engaged  a  teacher  with  a  First  instead  of  a  Second-Class  Certificate. 

As  a  result,  during  the  year  1901  the  average  monthly  salary  paid 
to  teachers  holding  First-Class  Certificates  was  $53.14,  while  that 
paid  to  teachers  holding  a  Second-Class  Certificate  was  only  $43.36.^ 

The  Ordinance  introduced  an  entirely  new  principle  in  the  system 
of  paying  grants--the  principle  so  strongly  advocated  by  Goggin  in  his 
report  of  1898,  a  grant  which  increased  on  a  graduated  scale  as  the 


1.  Ibid.  ,  Sec.  3 ( i) (b) . 

2.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  29  and  30. 

3.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chpt.  31,  1901 , Sec. 3 ( i) (c) . 

4.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  30. 

5 .  Ibid. ,  p.  30. 
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percentage  of  attendance  went  up.  If  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
school  was  over  forty  per-cent  the  district  was  entitled  to  a  grant  of 
five  cents  for  each  day  that  the  school  operated;  five  cents  per  day 
was  added  to  this  sum  for  each  ten  per-cent  increase  in  average 
daily  attendance  to  a  maximum  of  eighty  one  per-cent  average  daily 
attendance.^  Thus  up  to  twenty-five  cents  a  day  or  a  total  of  $52.50 
for  the  maximum  school  year  of  210  days  could  be  earned  by  a  school 
district.  Another  way  of  looking  at  it  is  that  under  this  clause  a 
school  having  twenty  pupils  enrolled  was  entitled  to  as  large  a  grant 
as  one  having  fifty,  provided  the  twenty  pupils  attended  school  as 
regularly  as  the  fifty. 

Since  the  Government  had  already  been  paying  for  a  number  of  years 

a  grant  on  the  basis  of  school  inspection,  there  was  nothing  startling 

in  the  provision  that  schools  received  fifteen  cents  a  day  for  each 

school  day  operated  provided  that  they  received  a  favourable  Inspector's 

2 

report.  Evidently  this  scheme  worked j 

"...there  is  no  question  but  that  the  possibility  of  earning  even 
this  small  amount  has  had  a  marked  tendency  not  only  to  encourage 
trustees  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  schools  and  school 
premises  but  also  to  impel  teachers  to  do  the  very  best  work  of  which 
they  are  capable."^ 

The  different  payment  of  grants  to  the  urban  areas  marks  the 
beginning  of  governmental  favour  to  rural  areas  over  urban  areas,  a  trend 
which  has  continued  until  today.  The  probable  reason,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  was  that  rural  areas  had  a  larger  representation  in  the 
Assembly  than  the  urban  areas.  The  structure  of  grants  in  1901  also 

marked  the  inception  of  another  trend,  a  tendency  to  force  the  burden 

1.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chpt.  31,  1901,  Sec.3(i)(d). 

2.  Ibid. ,  Sec.  3(3). 

3.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  pp.  30,  31. 
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of  raising  school  funds  onto  local  areas  while  their  income  remained 
static. 

The  Ordinance  provided  similar  payments  to  urban  areas  as  those 

received  by  rural  areas  provided  urban  districts  complied  with  the 

regulations  respecting  grants  contingent  upon  teachers'  certificates 

and  inspection  reports.  However  the  urban  areas  received  only  ninety 

cents  daily  for  each  school  day  operated  as  their  basic  grant,  three- 

quarters  the  amount  received  by  a  rural  district.'*'  To  receive  the 

equivalent  grant  attached  to  school  attendance  of  pupils,  the  urban 

areas  were  required  to  have  a  ten  per-cent  higher  average  daily 

attendance  record  than  that  of  the  rural  schools. 2 

Other  clauses  of  the  Ordinance  stipulated  that  a  minimum  attendance 

of  six  pupils  was  still  necessary  for  a  school  district  to  qualify  for 

grants.  The  payment  of  $75  for  each  room  exclusively  devoted  to  high 

3 

school  if  the  enrollment  was  at  least  twenty  pupils,  was  maintained. 

All  grants  were  calculated  for  a  maximum  school  year  of  210  days. 

Multi-roomed  schads  had  each  room  treated  as  a  separated  school  for 

purposes  of  calculating  grants  as  long  as  the  enrollment  of  each  room 

was  at  least  twenty  pupils.  The  old  provision  that  grants  were  not  to 

4 

exceed  seventy  per-cent  of  the  teacher  s  salary  was  also  included. 

C.  Summary 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  grant  structure  set  up  by  the  Ordinance 
of  1901  was  to  remain  in  force,  with  only  very  minor  changes,  until  1913. 
Perhaps  it  took  that  long  before  someone  felt  strong  enough  to  assume 
the  control  relinquished  by  Goggin  upon  his  resignation  from  his  position 

in  the  North-West  Territories  educational  system.  Certainly  almost  every 

1.  Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Chpt.  31,  1901,  Sec.3(2)(a). 

2.  Ibid. ,  Sec.  3(2)(c). 

3.  Ibid. ,  Sec.  3(4) . 

4.  Ibid. ,  Sec.  3(4). 
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clause  in  the  Ordinance  reflects  the  thinking  of  Goggin  and  the  goals 
he  hoped  to  achieve  for  education. 

Because  of  the  influence  of  Goggin,  grants  became  gradually  tied 
up  with  the  qualification  of  teachers  employed  and  the  number  of 
classrooms  in  operation.  These  factors  remain  basic  in  calculating 
school  grants  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  today. 

In  the  period  1892  -  1903  the  population  of  the  Territories  grew 
steadily.  At  the  same  time  grants  increased  but  not  in  proportion  to 
the  steadily  rising  school  costs.  The  actual  amount  of  grant  per  pupil 
declined.  There  was  a  gradual  tendency,  which  Goggin  approved,  to  shift 
the  burden  of  financing  schools  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Government  to 
the  local  taxpayers.  This  trend  has  continued  in  Alberta  although  the 
taxpayers  now  complain  that  the  burden  is  an  oppressive  one  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  local  revenue  is  fixed  since  it  derives  almost  solely  from 
real  property  taxation. 

Another  trend  which  began  in  that  period  and  continues  until  today, 
is  the  clearly  marked  preferential  treatment  received  by  rural  areas, 
in  the  appropriation  of  grants.  As  mentioned  before,  this  is  probably 
due  to  the  larger  representation  held  by  the  rural  areas  in  the 
Legislature.  This  is  offset  to  some  extent,  although  this  advantage 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  by  the  concentration  of  industry  in  the  urban 
areas  and  the  consequent  greater  income  fraom  this  source  of  taxation. 

However  one  fact  stands  forth  clearly  and  that  is  that  the  grant 
structure  for  this  period  of  time  was  gradually  altered  so  that  the 
distribution  of  money  was  more  equitable  and  enabled  the  rural  areas  to 
approximate  the  quality  of  education  produced  in  urban  areas. 
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But  this  was  not  Goggin's  main  objective  in  the  distribution  of 
school  grants.  He  wished  to  use  grant  payments  as  a  lever  to  encourage 
trustees  to  hire  fully  qualified  teachers  in  their  schools.  Another  of 
the  Superintendent's  motivations  was  to  allow  grant  payments  for  pupil 
attendance  since  he  felt  regular  attendance  was  necessary  to  the  proper 
educational  development  of  a  child. 
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TABLE  II 


SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES 


1886  -  1904 


1 


Year 

, 

Schools  in 
Operation 

Pupils 

Enrolled 

Teachers 

Employed 

Total  Grants  Paid 
to  Schools 

1886 

76 

2,553 

84 

$ 

8,908. 72 

1887 

111 

3,144 

125 

36,897.47 

1888 

131 

3,453 

150 

44,547.06 

1889 

164 

4,574 

183 

56,984.63 

1890 

195 

5,389 

224 

85,002.55 

1891 

213 

5,652 

248 

129,042.01 

1892 

249 

6,170 

295 

121,056.94 

1893 

262 

8,214 

307 

106,576. 59 

1894 

300 

10,721 

353 

113,999.85 

1895 

341 

11,972 

401 

112,182.90 

1896 

366 

12,796 

433 

126,218. 21 

1897 

394 

14,576 

457 

121,457.18 

1898 

426 

16,754 

483 

133,642.79 

1899 

454 

18,801 

545 

142,455.89 

1900 

492 

20,343 

592 

168,322.03 

1901 

564 

23,837 

682 

162,215.07 

1902 

640 

27,441 

783 

155,558.41 

1903 

743 

33,191 

916 

213,764.72 

1904 

917 

41,033 

1,129 

239,380.01 

1.  Statistical  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1904  -  1905,  p.  42. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SOME  GOGGIN  VIEWS  ON  CURRICULUM 

Since  Dr.  Goggin  held  the  position  of  Principal  of  Normal  Schools 
and  also  was  the  Superintendent  of  Education  and  as  such  sat  on  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  his  influence  reached  into  every  area  of  education 
in  the  North-West  Territories.  Nowhere  was  the  impact  of  his  thinking 
felt  more  strongly  or  directly  than  in  the  area  of  curriculum.  Before 
1892  the  curriculum  of  the  Territories  was  based  upon  that  of  Manitoba 
which  was  also  heavily  influenced  by  Goggin  as  the  Principal  of  the 
Manitoba  Normal  School.  Because  Goggin  had  received  his  training  and 
early  experience  in  Ontario,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  curriculum  of 
the  West  should  be  influenced  by  Ontario's  curriculum.  Another  reason 
for  the  heavy  Ontario  influence  was  that  the  publishing  houses  were 
located  in  the  East  and  early  curriculum  in  the  West  was  heavily  based 
on  selected  text-books. 

However  the  text-books  were  selected  largely  on  the  recommendation 
of  Goggin  and  over  his  years  of  leadership  in  education  in  the 
Territories,  courses  were  revised,  outlines  made  more  detailed  and, 
in  general,  the  courses  were  made  to  conform  closely  to  the  educational 
thinking  of  Goggin.  How  frustrating  it  must  have  been  to  Goggin  when 
his  expectations  from  a  revised  course  were  thwarted  by  unqualified 
teachers  and  teachers  who  mis-interpreted  the  objectives  of  a  course. 

But  Goggin  was  a  practical  man  and  the  solutions  to  these  problems  were 
sought  in  Normal  School  teaching  and  constant,  close  school  inspections. 

A.  On  the  Aims  of  Education 

In  general,  Goggin  felt  that  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching  must  be  shaped  by  two  major  considerations:  the  pupil  must  be 
prepared  as  a  member  of  society  to  live  a  worthy  life  and  earn  a 
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respectable  living.  The  agencies  which  had  to  co-operate  to  aid  the 
student  in  fulfilling  this  twofold  objective  were  the  family,  society, 
the  state,  the  church  and  the  school. ^ 

"In  the  Programme  of  Studies  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching 
of  those  subjects  a  knowledge  of  which  is  helpful  in  the  transaction 
of  business,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  care  of  the  body,  and  the 
formation  of  moral  character  .  This  knowledge  is  needed  by  all  and  may 
be  so  presented  as  to  be  objectionable  to  none. 

Regarding  the  first  of  the  objectives,  living  a  worthy  life,  Goggin 
remarked  that  the  pupil  must  acquire  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  civilization.  Since  the  child  was  a  unit  in  the  family,  in  society 
and  in  the  state,  the  school  as  the  instrument  of  these  must  give  the 
child,  insofar  as  possible,  instruction  and  practice  in  the  duties  to 
each  and  thus  fit  the  future  citizen  for  the  social  service  so  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  individual.  Political  rights 
and  duties  of  the  individual  became  clearer  as  he  read  in  history  and 
literature  of  the  real  and  ideal  acts  of  men  and  nations  and  thus 
became  inspired  to  effort  and  action  and  duty.  The  student  was  led  to 
form  judgments  on  the  moral  qualities  of  deeds  performed  by  those  he 
read  about  and  "this  has  a  reflex  effect  upon  his  own  acts."  Training 
in  manners  andmorals,  the  measure  of  good  behaviour  in  society, 
inculcated  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  Lessons  in 
hygiene  explained  the  necessity  for  control  of  appetites  and  obdience 
to  laws  of  good  health.  Music  and  drawing  had  a  refining  influence  upon 
a  per  son. J 

To  fulfill  the  second  objective  of  earning  a  living,  the  youth 
had  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  and  some  command 

over  its  resources.  Goggin  recognized  that  the  student  would  become  a 

1.  Report  of  theCouncil  of  Public  Instruction,  1900,  p.  21. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1896,  p.  11. 

3.  Ibid. ,  1900,  p.  21. 
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unit  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  and  believed  the  schools 
should  give  at  least  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  and  manual  dcill  necessary 
to  earning  a  living.  Geography  taught  the  essential  surface  features 
of  the  earth  and  the  relation  thereto  of  man's  modes  of  Iving.  Observation 
and  experiment  in  nature  study  and  agriculture  taught  something  of  the 
work  of  the  farm  and  the  ranch.  The  necessary  art  of  expression  was 
learned  through  a  study  and  practice  in  writing,  spelling,  grammar  and 
composition.  Mathematics  was  the  necessary  tool  for  weighing,  measuring 
and  evaluating  the  facts  revealed  in  a  study  of  nature  and  man. 

All  this  knowledge  should  be  acquired  by  methods  that  would  give  the 
mind  power,  balance,  skill  and  the  spirit  of  enquiry.  The  student  should 
clearly  perceive  that  living  a  worthy  life  was  more  important  than 
earning  a  living;  it  was  more  difficult  than  earning  a  living,  but  was 
certainly  not  incompatible  with  earning  a  living. ^ 

"After  all  the  truest  test  of  a  school  is  the  character  of  the  life 
the  pupil  lives  in  it  each  day.  The  school  is  a  social  organization  in 
which  the  pupils  live  as  well  as  work.  Each  has  a  work  to  do  for  himself 
and  for  others,  responsibilities  to  bear,  opportunities  for  self-denialand 
self-sacrifice,  pleasures  to  share  and  enjoy  with  others,  recreations 
to  be  used  rationally.  It  is  a  place  characteristically  a  home  rather 
than  a  shop,  where  true  ideals,  unselfish  acts,  honest  work,  controlled 
tempers,  gentle  manners,  sweet  voices  blend  and  the  child  grows  in  social 
capacity  and  service  till  he  passes  into  the  larger  world  outside  the 
school.  The  life  he  has  lived  during  these  years  more  than  the  learning 
he  has  acquired  and  the  discipline  he  has  undergone  determines  the  manner 
of  man  he  is  to  be."^ 

It  is  clear  Goggin  believed  that  example,  both  actual  and  read  about, 
ennobled  the  child.  Knowledge  could  and  should  be  translated  into  action. 
Learning  came  about  most  easily  and  readily  through  experience  in  living, 
although  this  was  not  always  possible  because  of  the  limited  facilities 

of  the  school.  These  are  modern  ideas  which  are  still  held  to  be  valid 

1.  Ibid. ,  1900,  p.  21. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1900,  p.  22. 
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in  the  educational  philosophy  and  psychology  of  today.  Not  so  readily 
acceptable  today  is  Goggin's  theory  of  mental  discipline}  that  the  mind 
was  likeamuscle  and  could  be  exercised  by  formal  training  in  grammar  and 
mathematics.  But  even  this  theory  is  not  wholly  discarded  today,  especially 
by  those  engaged  in  work  in  higher  education. 

On  work  in  higher  education,  Goggin  had  equally  definite  and  outspoken 
views.  On  high  school,  taught  in  Standards  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  Goggin  said: 

"The  state  recognizes  that  the  educated  citizen  is  capable  of  higher 
service  than  the  uneducated  one,  that  the  broader  a  man's  views  and  the 
more  liberal  his  culture  the  more  intelligent  will  be  his  grasp  of  state 
needs  and  the  more  effective  his  labours  in  its  behalf.  The  local 
community  and  the  family  recognize  that  the  enrichment  of  the  individual 
through  liberal  instruction  and  training  along  cultural,  social  and 
vocational  lines  means  an  improved  home  and  community  life.  So  these 
three  agencies  unite  to  provide,  in  high  school,  opportunity  for  this 
instruction,  training  and  culture  to  all  who  can  take  advantage  of  it.  On 
these  grounds  mainly  it  claims  and  receives  public  support."^ 

Although  in  actual  fact  the  high  schools  of  the  Territories  were 
really  preparatory,  non-professional  schools  for  training  teachers, 

Goggin  claimed  they  were  not.  He  said  they  were  not,  except  incidentally, 
preparatory  schools  for  University  or  college  either.  Nor  were  they 
schools  for  only  the  wealthy,  well  born  or  intellectually  gifted,  but 
were  for  all  who  felt  the  need  and  believed  in  the  benefits  of  education. 

The  job  of  the  high  school  was  to  supplement  and  amplify  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school  by  giving  a  broader,  more  adequate  preparation  for  life. 

Of  course,  while  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  not  the  entrance  examinations 
of  colleges  and  universities,  shaped  the  high  school  course  of  studies, 
Goggin  readily  admitted  that  the  training  undergone,  the  habits  formed 
and  the  knowledge  of  subject  matter  acquired  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
preparation  for  life  surely  must  be  a  good  foundation  on  which  to  base 


higher  studies. 

1.  Ibid. ,  1900,  p.  26. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1900,  pp.  26,  27. 
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Goggin  insisted  that  successful  work  in  high  school  was  not  to  be 

measured  by  the  number  of  pupils  who  passed  examinations,  particularly 

since  examinations  were  not  entirely  trustworthy  as  evidences  in 

intellectual  acquirement  and  power. ^  So  strongly  did  Goggin  feel  upon 

the  objectives  of  a  high  school  education  that  he  repeated  the  following 

statement  in  his  report  to  the  Department  of  Education  in  1902: 

"Unless  the  pupils  leaves  the  high  school  with  refined  and  gentle 
manners,  with  a  self-control  sufficient  to  free  him  from  the  need  of 
external  restraint  and  guidance,  with  clear  knowledge  of  his  duties 
and  sound  views  of  the  work  of  life  and  its  prizes,  with  a  power  of 
growth  and  a  thirst  after  knowledge  the  school  has  not  done  its  best 
work  for  him,  however  broad  and  accurate  his  scholarship.'^ 

B.  On  English 

Taught  as  separate  subjects  in  the  Territorial  schools  were  reading, 

literature,  spelling,  writing,  composition  and  grammar.  Yet  because  they 

were  taught  as  separate  subjects  one  must  not  think  that  they  were  not 

linked  together.  Goggin  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  principle  that  the 

curriculum  was  of  a  unity  and  all  subjects  should  be  consciously  linked 

together  by  the  teacher  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  For  example,  in 

Standard  I,  the  Primer  was  used  by  the  teacher  to  drill  students  in  the 

3 

correct  utterance  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and  for  mastering  simpler 

work  forms,. ^  Other  reading  material,  indeed  the  bulk  of  it,  was  drawn  from 

nature  lessons,  history  and  simple  poetry. ^ 

Goggin  claimed  that  a  method  which  he  introduced  into  the  schools  in 

1896  which  consisted  of  a  judicious  union  of  the  word,  phonic  and  sentence 

plans  in  teaching  reading,  combined  with  a  generous  use  of  the  blackboard, 

enabled  the  pupils  in  Standard  I  to  read  at  least  twice  as  much  in  a 

£ 

term  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  read  three  years  previously. 

1.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1902,  p.  17. 

2.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1900,  p.  27. 

3.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1896,  p.  19. 

4.  R  port  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  19. 

5.  Ibid. ,  1896,  p.  19. 

6.  Ibid. ,  1896,  p.  19. 
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Goggin  separated  reading  into  two  parts.  Silent  or  thought 

reading  was  used  to  obtain  ideas,  to  comprehend  the  subject  matter  as 

a  whole  and  to  relate  the  significance  of  the  parts  of  a  reading 

selection  to  the  whole.  To  prove  that  the  student  comprehended  the 

material  he  was  required  to  state  in  logical  sequence  the  thoughts  that 

he  had  read.  Oral  reading  was  used  to  express  these  ideas  and  thoughts 

so  as  to  be  heard,  understood  and  felt. ^ 

"Accuracy,  fluency,  correct  phrasing,  voice  modulation,  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  thought  are  necessary  if  the  exercise 
is  to  give  pleasure  to  the  listener  and  the  reader.''^ 

All  through  the  Reports  Goggin  expresses  satisfaction  with  the 

teaching  of  silent  reading  and  complains  of  the  lack  of  or  improper 

teaching  of  oral  reading. 

Another  reason  for  using  content  of  courses  for  reading  was  that 

Goggin  felt  a  child's  interest  centres  in  content.  Therefore  a  pupil  will 

put  forth  effort  to  master  the  mechanics  of  reading  in  order  to  understand 

the  content.  If  the  teacher  used  judicious  questioning,  the  student 

could  be  lead  to  express  his  opinions  on  the  content  of  a  reading  selection 

and  would  then  have  two  interests:  a  desire  to  understand  a  thought  and 

3 

the  desire  to  express  this  thought. 

Once  a  child  mastered  the  ordinary  language  forms,  reading  lessons 
should  be  of  two  types,  the  intensive  and  the  extensive.  Goggin  believed 
that  masterpieces  of  prose  and  poetry  deserved  and  demanded  the  closest 
study.  They  must  be  read  line  by  line  and  each  idea  or  thought  related 
to  the  central  thought.  Thus  a  child  through  developing  his  powers  of 
perception  could  eventually  tackle  such  masterpieces  as  the  works  of 
Shake speare, 

1.  Ibid. ,  1896,  Appendix  A,  p.  1. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1900,  p.  23. 

3.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  33. 
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"It  is  not  an  easy,  though  a  necessary  task  to  lead  pupils  to  read 
deliberately,  minutely,  lingeringly,  and  reflectively  a  great  play  or 
poem,  but  one  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  of  the  effect  of  this  intensive 
reading  upon  the  sum  of  a  pupil's  ideas,  the  logical  character  of  his 
thought  and  the  enrichment  of  his  vocabulary ." ^ 

Extensive  reading  was  intended  for  reading  for  pleasure  or 

information  rather  than  close  study.  The  recommended  method  of  teaching 

was  to  allow  the  student  a  preset  time  in  which  to  read  a  selection  and 

2 

then  verbalize  the  content.  This  of  course  was  an  adaptation  of  the 
ideas  of  Bacon. 

A  method  of  teaching  reading  favoured  by  Goggin  and  which  he  felt 
was  not  receiving  sufficient  attention  in  the  schools,  was  reading  aloud 
by  the  teacher  to  his  students.  Not  only  could  a  teacher  infuse  virtue 
into  his  students  by  reading  the  proper  selections  aloud,  but  he  could 
also,  by  discussing  a  great  selection  after  reading  make  it  for  his 
pupils  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever."  "It  is  then  but  a  step 

O 

from  the  reading  to  the  author  and  the  library." 

Each  year  Goggin  reported  to  his  superiors  that  a  major  reason  why 
reading  or  any  other  subject  on  the  curriculum,  was  not  better  taught  was 
that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  libraries  in  the  schools.  Libraries  would 
permit  teachers  not  only  to  teach  how  to  read,  but  what  was  important,  what 
to  read.  To  alleviate  the  situation  the  Superintendent  proposed  a  number 
of  tentative  solutions.  Finally  in  1900  the  Assembly  passed  a  library 
clause.  Under  its  terms  every  school  had  to  establish  a  library  and 
devote  at  least  half  the  inspection  grant  each  year  to  the  purchase  of 
books.  The  list  of  selections  from  which  purchases  were  made  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Education,  that  is,  Goggin.  Goggin 
could  proudly  say,  "Educators  throughout  the  Dominion  are  congratulating 

us  on  this  advanced  legislation.'^ 

1~.  Ibid.  ,  1901,  p.  34. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1901,  p.  34. 

3.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  35. 
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Literature,  in  the  opinion  of  Goggin,  was  the  best  taught  subject 
on  the  curriculum.  In  the  lower  Standards  teachers  read  aloud  literary 
selections  which  the  students  could  understand  but  not  read  for  themselves. 
In  the  higher  Standards  students  were  encouraged  to  read  selections  at 
home  in  addition  to  selections  studied  at  school.  A  taste  for  literature 
was  formed  in  the  student  by  requiring  him  to  memorize  outstanding 
passages  of  literature . 

The  method  of  studying  a  poem  as  recommended  by  Goggin  was: 

1.  Read  the  poem  through  in  order  to  understand  the  general  meaning 
of  it. 

2.  Separate  the  poem  into  its  component  parts,  then  relate  them  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole. 

3.  Read  the  entire  poem  once  more  in  order  to  catch  the  deeper 
meanings  which  are  hidden  beneath  the  surface. 

In  the  high  school  more  detailed  attention  was  given  to  the  artistic 

structure  of  a  poem  and  the  techniques  used  by  the  author.  A  comparative 

study  was  made  of  different  poems.  The  comparison  was  based  upon  the 

virtues  taught  by  the  poems  rather  than  upon  any  similarity  in  structure. 

Thus  literature  acted  as  an  interpreter  of  life  and  was  valuable  in  that 

2 

it  gave  guidance  and  encouragement  to  students.  The  study  of  prose 
literature  was  intended  to  develop  a  discriminating  taste  in  fiction 

3 

for  the  student  as  well  as  to  improve  his  style  in  composition. 

Spelling  was  learned  rather  than  taught,  according  to  Goggin,  although 

when  words  spelled  irregularly  were  assigned  for  study,  he  thought  direct 

teaching  in  the  form  of  pointing  out  the  difficulties  and  grouping 

4 

these  words  with  others  similarly  formed,  should  take  place.  Words 

regularly  spelled  should  present  no  difficulty  to  pupils  who  have  had 
1.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  20. 
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practice  in  phonics  and  word  building.  The  Superintendent  was  adamant 
that  time  should  not  be  wasted  over  the  spelling  of  words  which  would 
seldom  be  used  by  a  student.  He  advised  that  spelling  should  be 
carefully  checked  in  all  the  student's  written  work  and  he  should 
correct  all  mis-spelled  words. 

Goggin  also  made  the  observation  that  where  a  student's  work  was 

neat  and  well-written,  the  spelling  was  usually  accurate. ^  Shortly 

after  Goggin  assumed  office  in  the  North-West  Territories,  the  Vertical 

System  of  writing  was  introduced  into  the  schools.  Goggin  claimed  that 

using  this  system,  pupils  were  able  to  learn  to  write  neatly  and  legibly 

2 

in  much  less  time  than  formerly.  Once  pupils  learned  to  write  legibly, 

neatly  and  rapidly,  writing  lessons,  as  such,  ceased.  From  here  on  the 

writing 

students  deteriorated  into  a  scrawl,  presumably  the  fault  of  the  teacher 

who  did  not  check  the  student  or  forced  him  to  write  too  rapidly.  In  an 

age  when  typewriters  were  not  in  common  use,  poor  handwriting  was 

considered  a  disregard  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  reader. 

About  students  at  Normal  School,  Goggin  said: 

"...it  is  safe  to  say  that  half  the  number  write  a  hand  that  a 
business  man  would  not  tolerate  in  his  ledger.  Many  a  student  is 
surprised  when  he  is  informed  that  his  slovenly  exercise,  in  an  almost 
illegible  scrawl,  is  a  disgrace  to  himself  and  an  insult  to  his 
instructor . "3 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  Composition  was  to  lead  the  students  to 
express  themselves  simply  and  clearly  on  any  topic  about  which  they 
had  thought  or  read.^  The  work  in  each  Standard  was  divided  into  two 

parts--the  first  concerning  itself  with  the  expression  of  thought,  the 

1.  Ibid.  ,  1900,  p.  23. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1896,  p.  21. 

3.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  36. 

4.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  21. 
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second  concerning  itself  with  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  later 
the  paragraph  and  the  scheme. ^  The  pupils  gathered  thoughts  from  their 
other  subjects,  gave  oral  expression  to  them  and  then  wrote  them.  Errors, 
only  a  small  number  considered  in  each  class  period,  were  discussed  by 
the  teacher  and,  through  the  use  of  a  series  of  sentences  on  the 
blackboard,  students  were  led  to  see  the  nature  of  their  errors.  Students 
then  corrected  these  errors  in  their  own  compositions.  Thus  self-criticism 
and  self-correction  were  achieved. 

In  the  higher  Standards  there  was  also  analysis  of  typical  passages 

of  prose  in  order  to  discover  their  essential  characteristics  and  gain 

2 

some  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  style. 

Goggin  advocated  that  a  student  should  write  because  he  had  something 
to  say  and  not  because  he  had  to  say  something.  His  method  of  achieving 
this  end  is  interesting: 

"If  day  after  day  teacher  and  children  together  built  up  a  simple 
story  about  some  person  or  event  they  were  interested  in  and  wrote  it 
out  on  the  blackboard  with  due  regard  to  mechanics  all  would  learn 
to  do  by  doing  and  would  enjoy  the  work.  After  many  such  joint 
sessions  one  section  of  the  class  might  work  up  the  story  and  the 
other  section  act  as  helpful  critics,  looking  for  the  best  features. 

The  teacher,  always  a  tolerant  generous  critic,  might  show  how  the 
result  could  be  improved.  Later  each  pupil  might  be  permitted  to 
write  a  short  story  and  read  it  to  the  class.  The  teacher  should  read 
two  or  three  of  these  with  the  writers  and  show  them  how  to  make  the 
good  better. 

In  spite  of  improving  teaching  and  the  excellent  course  in 
composition,  complaints  continued  that  students  leaving  school 
could  not  write.  One  solution  advocated  in  1901,  was  the  use  of  a 
textbook  on  composition,  which  would  include  graded  exercises.  Also 
advocated  was  a  closer  relationship  between  composition,  grammar  and 
literature.^  There  is  no  record  that  the  complaints  have  ceased. 


1. 

Ibid. , 

1896, 

p.22. 

2. 

Ibid. , 

1896, 

p .  22 . 

3. 

Ibid. , 

1900, 

p.  24. 

4.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  37. 
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The  formal  study  of  grammar  was  considered  valuable  as  training  in 

thinking  because  through  the  logical  forms  of  subject,  predicate  and 

modifier,  grammar  reveals  the  essential  nature  of  thought.  Parsing  makes 

necessary  the  grouping  of  works  according  to  function  and  form  and  thus 

becomes  a  discipline  in  classification.  Analysis  was  employed  in 

discovering  the  ideas  in  a  sentence  and  their  reL  ation  and  position. 

Thus  grammar  was  supposed  to  be  brought  into  close  connection  with 

composition  and  literature.  Goggin  believed  correct  speaking  depended 

more  on  the  forms  of  speech  heard  and  read  than  on  rules  of  grammar 

so  he  advised  teachers  to  give  close  attention  to  correction  of 

errors  in  the  speech  of  their  pupils.-*-  Nevertheless  Goggin  rad  head 

on  into  the  problem  which  confronts  any  system  of  education  which 

instructs  in  formal  grammar:  the  teachers  displayed  a  tendency  to 

treat  grammar  as  an  isolated  subject,  and  not  to  connect  it  with 

2 

composition  and  literature. 

C.  On  History  and  Geography 

"History,  in  recording  men’s  deeds,  sets  forth  their  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  the  State.  The  relations  of  men  to  each  other  give  rise 
to  morals.  The  relations  of  men  to  the  State  involve  citizenship.  Accord¬ 
ingly  one  use  of  history  is  to  form  moral  notions  in  children  and  another 
is  to  teach  patriotism  and  civic  duty.  Also,  if  properly  taught,  it 
affords  a  first  rate  discipline  in  reasoning  of  that  practical  kind  needed 
in  every  day  life,  arouses  a  love  for  reading  and  gives  a  sound  method 
of  study. "3 

The  curriculum  in  history  certainly  reflected  Goggin' s  views  on  its 
functions.  In  Standards  II  and  III  the  teacher  discussed  the  lives 
of  a  small  number  of  leading  English  and  Canadian  citizens  and 
encouraged  the  children  to  form  judgments  on  the  morali ty  of  the  acts  of 

these  people.  The  judgments  might  be  useless,  but  the  process  involved 

1.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.22 

2.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  36. 

3.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  22. 
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in  arriving  at  them  gave  the  youngsters  practical  experience  in 
judging  right  and  wrong. * 

Because  a  large  majority  of  pupils  dropped  out  of  school  after 

Standard  III,  this  course  concentrated  on  the  stages  of  progress 

through  which  Canada  went  and  its  present  condition.  Patriotism  was 

engendered  by  singing  and  reciting  patriotic  songs  and  verses. 

In  Standards  IV  and  V,  the  history  of  Canada  and  England  was 

studied  and  a  comparison  made  of  their  constitutional  struggles.  This 

2 

course  was  enlarged  upon  in  high  school. 

Goggin  saw  the  main  advantage  of  the  courses  in  history  as  rather 

than  concentrating  on  a  logical  order  in  presenting  material,  emphasis 

was  placed  on  how  it  stimulated  a  child's  interest  in  the  past, 

developed  his  power  to  picture  incidents  and  helped  to  train  him  to 

form  simple  ethical  judgments.  He  saw  its  main  disadvantage  in  that 

the  courses  contained  political  and  constitutional  history,  but  very 

little  economic  history.  He  also  felt  that  there  should  be  a  closer 

3 

correlation  of  geography  and  history. 

Geography  was  taught  because  there  is  no  occupation  of  man  in 
which  geographical  surroundings  do  not  enter  as  controls,  either 
direct  or  indirect.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  Territories 
where  farming  and  ranching  were  the  chief  industries.  Another  reason 
for  geography  teaching  was  its  close  relationship  to  history  since  the 
physical  characteristics  of  countries  have  conditioned  their  history, 
a  condition  particularly  true  of  the  Canadian  West.^ 

1.  Ibid. ,  1896,  p.  22. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1896,  p.  23. 

3.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  38. 

4.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  24. 
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Accessible,  essential  earth  forms  were  studied  by  direct 

observation--children  were  taken  out  of  doors  to  study  nature  at 

first  hand.^  Remaining  earth  forms  were  studied  through  use  of 

2 

pictures,  mouldings,  maps  and  description.  When  a  world  area  was 
studied  it  was  moulded  in  sand  to  show  the  relief,  and  drawn  to  show 
the  length,  breadth,  and  coast  line.  The  area  was  also  studied  on  a 
globe  in  order  to  realize  its  true  position  and  shape.  The  main  areas 
studied  were  the  North  American  Continent  and  the  British  Empire.  Other 
areas  were  studied  for  their  political  divisions  only.  A  gradual 
increase  in  emphasis  on  how  to  perceive  how  geographical  facts  affected 
man’s  industries,  trade  and  commerce  and  more  emphasis  on  reasoning 
rather  than  memorizing  came  about. 3 

D.  On  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 

Goggin  felt  very  strongly  on  the  value  of  nature  study  and 
agriculture.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  development  of  these  courses 
and  believed  them  to  be  second  to  none  in  the  world.  He  described  their 
value  thus: 

"History  and  literature  deal  with  man,  describing  his  real  and  ideal 
acts.  The  world  of  Nature--man' s  physical  environment--conditions  him  and 
so  becomes  a  subject  of  study.  To  give  pupils  a  personal  insight  into 
Nature,  some  understanding  of  her  laws,  some  appreciation  of  how  she 
conditions  their  lives,  and  a  permanent  interest  in  her;  to  train  them 
in  habits  of  correct  observation,  cautious  interpretation  and  accurate 
statement;  and  to  lead  them  to  acquire  useful  knowledge  at  first  hand 
are  leading  aims  in  Nature  study.  "4- 

Goggin  insisted  the  pupil  must  study  the  plant,  the  animal  and  the 
soil  rather  than  book  descriptions  of  them.  The  pupil  could  consult  books 
after  he  had  made  his  observations.  This  study  should  be  connected  with 
language,  drawing  and  geography.^ 


1.  Ibid. , 

1900, 

p .  24. 

2.  Ibid. , 

1896, 

p .  24. 

3.  Ibid. , 

1900, 

p.  24. 

4.  Ibid.  , 
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In  January,  1901,  Goggin  submitted  a  report  through  Dr.  Saunders 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Council  of  Education  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  report  he  placed 
an  abstract  from  his  report  of  1898  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
outlining  what  was  being  done  in  nature  study  and  agriculture  and  the 
spirit  in  which  the  work  was  being  approached.  The  abstract  follows: 

"Nature  study  is  steadily  gaining  in  the  estimation  of  teachers,  the 
appreciation  of  parents  and  the  interest  of  children.  In  most  schools 
the  nature  of  soils  and  the  growth  of  plants  and  flowers  are  studied 
objectively.  Plants  are  grown  in  bottles,  pots  and  boxes,  in  water, 
sand,  sterile  and  fertile  soil.  The  effects  on  growth  of  light,  air, 
moisture  and  warmth  are  demonstrated.  The  lessons  thus  learned  in 
school  are  enforced  by  observations  of  the  growth  of  trees,  plants 
and  vegetables  outside  the  school  and  the  homes.  Common  animals  and 
birds  are  observed  and  their  uses,  food  habits,  and  adaptation  of  form 
and  structure  of  modes  of  life  studied.  These  nature  lessons  form  the 
basis  of  many  reading  and  drawing  exercises  and  have  additional  light 
thrown  on  them  by  the  study  of  those  kindred  selections  from  literature 
which  help  pupils  to  see  and  appreciate  the  finer  things  in  Nature. 
Continued  progress  in  this  study  must  come  through  broader  conceptions 
of  its  aims. 

There  is  a  knowledge  of  Nature  which  contributes  to  the  earning 
of  a  living;  this  is  a  practical  view  of  it.  This  knowledge  may  be 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  training  in  observation,  and  in 
sciatific  method;  this  is  the  disciplinary  view.  There  is  a  knowledge 
of  Nature  which  leads  the  pupil  to  see  the  beautiful  in  it,  to  enjoy 
it,  and  so  add  to  his  happiness;  this  is  the  aesthetic  view.  There 
is  a  knowledge  of  Nature  which,  through  the  life  history  of  plant  and 
animal,  throws  light  upon  the  pupil's  own  life,  gives  him  an  insight 
into  all  life  in  its  unity,  and  leads  him  to  look  up  reverently  to 
the  Author  of  all  life-- through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God--the  thought 
that  makes  life  worth  living;  this  is  the  spiritual  view.  The  bud 
that  expands  into  a  flower  and  developes  into  a  fruit  that  nourishes 
my  body  has  also  a  beauty  that  appeals  to  my  eye  and,  if  I  will  but 
reverently  ponder  it,  has  a  message  for  my  spiritual  guidance  and 
sustenance. 

The  attitude  of  the  teacher  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
results  obtainable  from  this  study.  There  are,  commonly,  two 
attitudes--that  of  the  scientist  and  that  of  the  artist--of  the  man 
who  seeks  to  know,  and  the  man  who  delights  to  enjoy.  The  teacher 
who  is  to  cause  the  child  to  see  Nature  in  her  different  aspects,  to 
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reap  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye,  must  have  strayed  where  his  children 
are  to  wander,  must  have  seen  the  beauty  they  are  to  see,  must  have 
felt  what  they  are  to  feel.  He  must  have  seen  Nature  in  her 
scientific  aspects  that  his  knowledge  may  be  definite;  in  her  artistic 
aspects  that  her  beauty  and  harmony  may  be  appreciated;  in  her 
spiritual  aspects  that  he  may  read  her  message,  see  the  unity  in  all 
life,  see  her  as  the  flowing  vestment  of  an  unchanging  reality. "1 

Goggin  goes  on  to  say  that  a  study  of  agriculture  proceeds  from 

nature  study.  The  theory  behind  the  practices  in  farming  were  taught, 

that  is  the  principles  upon  which  sound  agricultural  practice  is  based 

2 

and  not  the  actual  farming  practices. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  Goggin' s  lyrical  outburst  over  the 
value  of  nature  study,  that  his  course  received  careful  attention 
elsewhere.  In  a  pamphlet,  published  by  the  English  Agricultural 
Education  Committee,  appeared: 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  nature  study 
and  perhaps  no  one  has  expressed  it  more  forcibly  than  Mr.  Goggin, 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada, 
in  his  report  for  1898. 

Then  follows  the  statements  contained  in  that  report.  In  the 
London  Journal  of  Education,  June  1901,  the  editor  referred  to  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  and  said  that  "in  this  matter  the  Canadian 

4 

colonies  lead  the  van. 

E.  On  Mathematics 

With  respect  to  arithmetic,  GoggLn  believed  that  a  pupil  should 
first  master  the  mechanics  of  the  fundamental  operations  of  addition, 
substr action ,  division  and  multiplication.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  straight  drill  until  accuracy  and  speed  were  achieved.  Only  then, 


1.  Ibid. ,  1900,  Appendix  B,  pp.  43,  44. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1900,  Appendix  B,  p.  44. 

3.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  41. 

4.  Ibid.  ,  1901,  p.  41. 
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in  a  higher  Standard,  would  explanations  of  these  mathematical 
operations  be  taught. ^  The  problems  should  bear  a  close  relation  to 
business  and  commercial  life.^  A  greater  variety  in  problems  would 
occur  if  teachers  would  depend  on  their  own  ingenuity  in  drawing  them 
up,  instead  of  relying  on  a  text-book  to  draw  them  from. 

According  to  Goggin,  there  were  four  main  difficulties  to  overcome 
in  solving  a  problem. 

1.  Learn  what  is  given  and  what  is  required.  Give  these  facts  for 
a  number  of  problems  without  attempting  solutions. 

2.  Perform  reasoning  orally.  Do  this  in  several  problems  without 
written  calculations. 

3.  Perform  the  necessary  calculation.  If  there  is  failure  here, 
the  remedy  is  to  drill  the  pupil  in  fundamental  rules. 

4.  Write  the  reasoning  in  logical  form. ^ 

The  last  of  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome  by  drilling  the  student 
in  verbalizing  problems  and  in  making  logical  statements.^ 

When  a  number  of  problems  of  a  given  type  had  been  solved,  the 
teacher  generalized  the  results  by  introducing  literal  expressions 
thus  preparing  the  student  for  the  introduction  of  algebraic  language. 
For  example,  instead  of  saying  six  apples  cost  thirty  cents,  the  teacher 
said  * P 1  apples  cost  *  Q 1  cents. ^  Algebra  was  thus  introduced  with  the 
equation  and  elementary  rules  were  taught  as  necessary  aids  in  its 
solution.  In  high  school  the  work  was  continued  through  progressions, 
series  and  logarithms. ^ 

1.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  26. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1896,  p.  26. 

3.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  41. 

4.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  26. 

5.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  41. 

6.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  26. 

7.  Ibid. ,  1896,  p.  27. 
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Geometry  was  also  begun  in  Standard  V.  At  first  the  student 

studied  what  Goggin  called  "inventional  geometry"  which  preceded 

"demonstrative  geometry."^  "Inventional  geometry"  meant  the  student 

discovered  truths  through  measurement,  drawing,  construction  and 

superposition  rather  than  through  logical  demonstration.  "Demonstrative 

geometry"  was  actually  Euclidian  geometry.  In  this  geometry  much 

emphasis  was  bestowed  on  writing  out  in  logical  form  the  theoretical 

2 

and  practical  exercises  on  the  propositions.  This  method  of  teaching 
geometry  is  sometimes  referred  to  today  by  some  people  as  the  "new 
mathematics. " 

F.  On  Art  and  Music 

Both  art  or  drawing  and  music  were  considered  by  Goggin  to  be 

divisions  of  art  study.  In  the  Report  of  1898  Goggin  reiterated  what 

he  said  about  the  value  of  art  as  a  subject  in  1896: 

"Drawing  can  be  taught  to  all  pupils  who  can  learn  to  write,  and  it 
is  of  use  to  all.  It  trains  the  powers  of  observation,  for  the  child 
must  observe  carefully  to  represent  truly.  It  gives  an  added  means  of 
expression--clearer  perhaps  than  either  speaking  or  writing.  It  makes 
the  hand  skilful  and  enables  every  artisan  to  construct  and  read 
working  drawings  and  so  aids  him  in  his  life  work.  It  arouses  and 
makes  active  the  creative  ability  of  the  child  and  it  leads  him  to  see 
and  appreciate  the  beauty  in  what  surrounds  him,  and  strengthens  his 
desire  therefor. "3 

Art  was  a  simple  course  stressing  objective  and  industrial  drawing, 
with  some  slight  study  of  pictures.  Music  was  an  equally  simple 
course  consisting  of  the  singing  of  a  few  songs  in  the  school.  Again, 
Goggin  thought  if  a  child  could  read  words,  he  cou^d  sing  notes.  What 
was  mainly  lacking  in  the  growth  of  these  subjects  was  trained  teachers 

1.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  41. 

2.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  27. 

3.  Ibid. ,  1898,  p.  22. 
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and  Goggin  hastened  to  remedy  this  defect. ^  As  a  result  there  was 
some  upsurge  of  activity  in  these  subjects  in  the  schools  but  the 
courses  remained  as  simple  as  ever. 

G.  On  Manual  Arts 

In  1900  manual  arts  schools  were  established  at  Regina  and  Calgary 

through  the  generosity  of  Sir  William  C.  MacDonald  who  bore  the  cost  of 

equipment  and  tuition  for  a  period  of  almost  three  years.  The  manual 

arts  course  was  at  first  confined  to  wood,  cardboard  and  the 

2 

mechanical  drawing  necessary  to  bench  work. 

Goggin  investigated  the  manual  arts  schools  at  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis  and  examined  the  exhibits  at  the  Pan  American  Exposition 
in  Buffalo.  He  was  only  moderately  impressed  with  the  educational 
effect  of  manual  arts.  He  looked  on  it  as  an  added  mode  of  study  for 
which  many  exaggerated  claims  were  made.  He  admitted  its  value  in 
training  the  senses,  but  questioned  that  it  did  a  better  job  in  this 
regard  than  nature  study  or  geography.  He  deplored  a  trend  which 
sought  to  correlate  manual  arts  with  almost  every  other  subject  on  the 
curriculum.  He  suggested  that  manual  arts  study  would  never  take  the 
place  of  the  traditional  subjects  studied  from  books  but  saw  value  in 
manual  arts  as  a  method  of  training  students  intellectually,  physically 
and  industrially  to  fit  themselves  for  a  place  in  the  world. 

H.  On  Manners  and  Morals 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  on  the  course  of  studies  was 
one  called  "Manners  and  Morals."  This  was  closely  allied  with  Hygiene- 
Physiology  and  Temperance.  In  these  courses  it  was  suggested  that 

1.  Ibid.  ,  1896,  p.  28. 

2.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  pp.  44,  45. 

3.  Ibid. ,  1901,  pp.  45,  46,  47. 
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ungraded  classes  be  divided  when  instruction  was  given.  The  course 

outline  presents  the  following  as  justification  of  this  course: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  pupil  practices  those 
external  forms  of  conduct  which  express  a  true  sense  of  the  proprieties 
of  life  and  that  politeness  which  denotes  a  genuine  respect  of  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  others.  It  is  his  duty  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  to  the  moral  quality  of  their  acts  and  to  lead  them  into  a 
clear  understanding  and  constant  practice  of  every  virtue.  His  own 
influence  and  example;  the  narration  of  suitable  tales  to  awaken 
right  feeling;  the  memorizing  of  gems  embodying  noble  sentiments,  and 
manners  and  proverbs  containing  rules  of  duty;  direct  instruction,  etc. , 
are  means  to  be  employed. "1 

The  virtues  were  to  be  taught  from  text  books  and  by  example  and 

practice  of  the  children  in  their  daily  living  in  the  classroom.  Goggin 

complained  that  this  teaching  was  only  incidentally  done  in  the  schools. 

o 

Virtue  did  not  come  about  by  instinct  but  had  to  be  directly  taught. 

Temperance  was  equally  badly  taught  in  the  schools.  Here  the 
error  lay  in  that  the  teacher  took  a  negative  approach,  dwelling  on 
the  evils  of  intemperance  and  displaying  pictures  of  diseased  organs 
and  the  other  consequences  of  intemperance.  Goggin  thought  that  rather 
than  direct  the  mind  downward  and  attempt  to  save  by  deterring,  teachers 
should  direct  the  mind  upward  and  base  their  efforts  on  nobler 
incentives,  such  as  the  ideal  of  the  healthy,  unabused  body.  "Love  of 

O 

the  good  is  a  higher  motive  of  action  than  fear  of  the  bad." 

I  -  Summary 

That  the  courses  of  study  prepared  by  Goggin  were  advanced  for 

their  day  is  evidenced  by  some  of  the  comments  made  by  others  of  his 

time.  The  London  Journal  of  Education  said: 

"The  North-West  Territories  have  every  educational  difficulty  to 
contend  with...  Nevertheless,  this  programme  of  Studies  shows  a 

1.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  p.  12. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1898,  p.  21. 

3.  Ibid.  ,  1896,  p.  28. 
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progressive  spirit  nowhere  excelled.  The  North-West  Territories  stands 
foremost  among  the  colonies  which  insist  on  direct  ethical  teaching  as 
part  of  the  curriculum."! 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  published  a  lengthy  fifty-five 
page  synopsis  of  education  in  the  Territories.  In  part,  the  Director 
wrote: 


"May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  how  warmly  interested  we 
are  in  the  educational  documents  which  you  have  issued  for  the  North- 
West  Territories  of  Canada.  I  have  frequently  heard  them  referred 
to  here  in  terms  of  the  warmest  appreciation. "2 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States  ina  review 
of  the  system  said: 

"The  Reports  give  evidence  of  advanced  ideas  with  reference  to 
the  conditions  for  effective  schools. "3 


The  above  comments  do  not  indicate  undue  flattery  or  excessive 
praise  when  we  recall  that  the  curriculum  of  Goggin  stood  unchanged 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  his  resignation  and  that  most  of  his 
ideas  are  readily  accepted,  with  very  few  exceptions,  by  the  majority 
of  practicing  teachers  today. 

Today,  in  a  more  complex  world,  few  people  would  quarrel  with 
Goggin1 2 3 s  definition  of  the  aims  of  education:  prepare  the  pupil  as  a 
member  of  society  to  live  a  worthy  life,  and  earn  a  respectable  living. 

But  equally  few  would  agree  that  these  were  the  complete  aims  of 

1.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  p.  48. 

2.  Ibid.  ,  1901,  B.  45. 

3.  Ibid. ,  1901,  p.  48. 
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education,  nor  could  they  agree  on  what  all  the  aims  realy  are. 

The  methods  used  in  achieving  these  aims  are  more  likely  to  stir 
up  controversy  today.  The  idea  of  mental  discipline,  so  firmly  accepted 
by  Goggin  and  his  associates,  and  which  played  such  a  vital  part  in 
shaping  the  curriculum,  is  today  rejected  by  most  professional  educators 
if  not  by  all  parents.  This,  of  course,  was  the  theory  which  underlay 
the  study  of  all  subjects  in  Goggin' s  time,  particularly  the  formal 
study  of  grammar. 

Literature  and  reading  were  regarded  by  Goggin  as  vehicles  for 
the  transmission  of  the  cultural  heritage.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  examinations  of  that  period  were  composed  of  questions  based 
directly  on  the  material  taught  in  the  classes.  Present  examinations 
are  in  contrast  to  the  practice  in  that  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
ability  of  the  students  to  read  and  interpret  material  which  is  new 
to  them.  However  Goggin  also  regarded  the  teaching  of  literature  and 
reading  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  individual  to  apprehend  the 
beautiful  in  life.  This  is  a  concept  still  widely  accepted  today  as 
it  was  by  the  colleagues  of  Goggin.  A  notable  difference  of  today 
lies  in  the  modern  tendency  to  include  larger  proportions  of  current 
selections  in  literature  in  the  courses  whereas  Goggin  believed  the 
bulk  of  a  course  should  be  comprised  of  the  tried  and  true  masters' 
works.  Another  concept  rarely  adhered  to  today  is  that  content  of 
a  course  shall  be  made  as  difficult  as  practicable  since  such  a  course 
would  afford  students  an  opportunity  to  train  themselves  in  logical 
thinking  and  because  the  sheer  difficulty  of  a  course  would  build  the 
moral  fibre  of  students  in  their  efforts  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to 


understanding. 
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A  seeming  contradiction  appears  in  Goggin's  attitude  toward  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  and  his  attitude  toward  the  teaching  of  geometry. 
In  learning  arithmetic,  Goggin  believed  the  student  should  memorize 
basic  mathematical  operations  without  regard  to  understanding  them  and 
yet  in  the  study  of  geometry  he  believed  the  student  should  gain  an 
understand  ing  of  basic  princip&es  through  experiencing  the  construction 
of  geometrical  forms.  In  nature  study  and  geography  he  advocated  the 
laboratory  method  of  learning  and  emphasized  the  immense  values  of  first¬ 
hand  experience.  These  are  concepts , later  advocated  by  Dewey,  much  in 
vogue  today  and  held  in  high  regard  by  educational  psychologists. 

As  for  his  ideas  on  the  direct  teaching  of  virtue,  so  badly 
attempted  by  teachers  in  the  "Manners  and  Morals"  courses,  our  present 
"Health  and  Personal  Development"  courses  have  met  with  a  similar  lack 
of  success  as  indicated  by  the  tentative  decision  of  the  Department 
of  Education  to  withdraw  this  course  from  the  high  school  curriculum 
in  1961.  By  Goggins  own  admission,  this  course  was  not  a  success  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  urged  the  teachers  to  act  as  living  models  of 

the  practice  of  virtue  before  their  students  and  to  have  students  put 

into  classroom  practice  the  principles  of  virtue  they  learned.  Perhaps 
the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  ideas  but  in  the  fact  that  our  teachers 

and  society  are  not  ready  to  accept  such  concepts;  on  the  other  hand, 

perhaps  teaching  virtue  directly  to  students  in  a  classroom  is  just 
not  a  practicable  idea. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  THINKING  OF  DR.  D,  J.  GOGGIN 

When  Goggin  assumed  office  in  the  system  of  education  in  the  North- 
West  Territories,  the  idea  of  education  for  all  supported  by  the  resources 
of  the  State  was  still  a  fairly  new  concept  in  the  world.  Goggin  was 
widely  read,  and  with  his  keen  powers  of  observation,  was  able  to  form 
definite  views  on  many  educational  matters.  Many  of  his  views  also  were 
shaped  and  formed  by  his  practical  experience  which  was  certainly  of  a 
varied  nature.  These  views  had  a  powerful  impact  on  education  in  the 
North-West  Territories  and  subsequently  on  the  development  of  education 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta. 


A.  On  Teachers 


Dr.  Goggin  believed  teaching  to  be  one  of  the  most  noble  of  the 
professions  in  which  man  was  engaged.  The  teacher  was  not  born  but  was 
trained.  A  person  could  have  an  aptitude  for  teaching  but  before  engaging 
in  the  task  he  had  first  to  have  a  broad,  sound,  general  education  and 
then  be  specifically  trained  in  the  theory  and  methodology  of  teaching.1 
The  following  extract  from  a  report  of  Goggin  sums  up  many  of  his  views 
on  teachers: 

"The  teacher  is  the  main  agent  in  producing  a  good  school.  It 
cannot  rise  above  his  level.  Its  improvement  must  come  through  his 
improvement,  and  that  must  come  through  wasteful  experiments  on  children 
or  through  special  training.  In  teaching,  as  in  every  other  calling, 
the  best  results  are  accomplished  by  trained  rather  than  untrained  persons. 


1.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  1896,  p.  17. 
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The  genius  may  succeed  without  training,  but  the  supply  of  these  is 
exceedingly  limited,  and  even  the  genius  may  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others.  Normal  Schools  are  the  people*s  safeguards  against  empiricism 
in  the  school  room.  In  them  the  intending  teacher  is  compelled  to  prove 
his  fitness  for  his  calling  before  he  is  permitted  to  begin  his  practice. 
He  is  trained  not  for  his  own  sake  but  for  the  protection  and  furtherance 
of  the  interests  of  the  children.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  during 
the  first  years  of  service,  at  least,  the  trained  teacher  is  worth  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  teacher  who  has  had  no  professional  training. 
Everywhere,  countries  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  educational 
institutions  are  adding  to  the  number  of  their  training  schools  and 
increasing  their  efficiency ."1 

So  strongly  did  Goggin  feel  about  the  matter  of  having  only  qualified 
teachers  in  the  classroom,  that,  at  the  third  Convention  of  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association  in  1898,  of  which  organization  he  was  at  that 
time  a  vice-president,  he  proposed  the  following  resolution  which  was 
successfully  carried: 

"Resolved,  that  this  Association  recommended  that  in  the  engagment 
of  teachers,  good  character,  graceful  manners,  broad  and  accurate 
scholarship,  and  professional  skill  determine  the  selection,  rather  than 
consideration  of  low  salary". 2 

It  might  be  added  here,  as  an  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Dr.  Goggin  was  held  throughout  Canada  that  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  at  their  fourth  Convention  in 
1901. 3 

Goggin  considered  school  inspection  by  competent  educational  experts 
as  indispensable  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  professional 
growth  of  the  teachers.  The  function  of  an  Inspector  was  to  direct, 
inspire  and  unify  the  work  of  a  system  of  education.  Normal  School 
did  not  render  inspection  unnecessary  because  it  could  not  test  the 
power  of  independent  management  of  a  teacher,  particularly  a  teacher 


1.  Ibid..  1896,  PP.  15,  16. 

2.  Ibid..  1898,  p.  62. 

3.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education.  1901,  Appendix  E,  p.60. 
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who  had  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  a  rural  school.  Further,  only 
through  inspection  of  schools  could  it  be  determined  whether  the  schools 
were  rendering  efficient  service  along  the  lines  prescribed  by  the  State. 

"Schools  are  good  as  their  inspection  is  intelligent  and  thorough, 
and  poor  as  that  inspection  is  aimless  and  accidental."^ 

B.  On  Examinations  and  Promotions 

Under  the  Ordinance  of  1892  promotions  from  Standard  III  upward 
were  determined  by  a  yearly  written  examination  conducted  by  a  central 
board  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  and  the  Inspectors. 

According  to  Goggin  these  examinations  helped  the  schools,  for  a  time, 

by  raising  the  standard  of  scholarship,  directing  the  teaching  into 

sounder  lines,  causing  the  essentials  of  subjects  to  be  learned  more 

thoroughly,  and  spurring  the  indolent  and  indifferent  to  more  vigorous 

and  systematic  effort.  On  the  debit  side,  the  teachers  were  overly 

concerned  with  preparing  students  for  examinations  rather  than  preparing 

them  for  life.  The  prolonged  nervous  strain  prior  to  and  during  examinations 

was  having  an  unhealthy  effect  on  youngsters  at  a  time  when  their  bodies 

were  undergoing  important  physiological  changes.  In  addition,  wrong 

ideals  were  being  set  up,  increased  attention  was  given  to  products 

rather  than  processes,  and  memorizing  of  unorganized  knowledge  was 

increasing.  So,  under  the  influence  of  Goggin,  promotion  examinations  in  all 

Standards  except  in  III  and  IV  were  abolished  in  1893.  Teachers  in  schools  where 

examinations  had  been  used  as  a  spur  to  the  scholarly  impulses  of  students, complainec 

1.  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  1896,  p.  19. 
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that  pupils  were  less  earnest  in  their  work  and  less  regular  in  attendance. 

In  schools  where  the  examinations  had  been  an  incident,  not  an  end,  in 
education,  there  was  no  noticeable  change.  Noting  this,  Goggin  recommended 
that  examinations  be  discontinued  in  all  Standards  up  to  V  and  this  was 
done  by  the  Ordinance  of  1896.^ 

Following  the  abolition  of  promotion  examinations,  promotions  were 

made  by  the  teacher  who  could  take  into  account  health,  mental  vigour, 

and  application  as  well  as  scholarship  in  determining  whether  a  pupil 

would  benefit  by  placement  in  a  higher  Standard. 

"...knowledge,  valuable  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  subordinate  to 
discipline  and  culture,  the  ability  to  do  profitable  work  in  a  higher  grade 
is  the  true  test  for  promotion. . ."2 

These  promotions  were  subject  to  revision  semi-annually  by  the  Inspector, 

3 

since  it  was  on  his  report  that  some  grants  were  payable. 

Because  Goggin  thought  that  students  differed  considerably  in 
progress  due  to  natural  ability,  industry  and  home  environment,  and  he 
did  not  want  them  to  be  marking  time  when  they  should  be  marching,  promotions 
were  made  whenever  the  progress  of  an  individual  student  demanded  them. 

As  a  method  of  determining  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  for  promotion,  Goggin 
outlined  the  following: 

1.  The  teacher  keeps  monthly  records  in  writing  of  his  estimates  of 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  class  work  done  by  each  pupil  in 
each  subject,  a  character  estimate,  marks  obtained  in  examinations. 

2.  The  principal,  after  a  visit  to  a  classroom  for  the  purpose  of 
testing,  makes  a  note  in  the  teacher*s  record  book  after  the 
name  of  each  student  above  or  below  the  average  in  scholarship, 
behaviour  and  ability. 

3.  When  promotion  time  arrives  the  teacher  draws  up  two  lists  of 
students*  names,  those  ready  for  promotion  and  those  not  ready. 

l'.'  Ibid.'.  '1896.  p.  18. 

2.  Ibid.,  1896,  p.  29. 

3.  Ibid..  1896,  p.  18. 
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The  teacher  and  the  principal  then  go  over  the  lists  for  the 
purpose  of  revision  using  the  teacher*s  record  book  as  a  guide. 
Promotions  are  then  announced. 

4.  If  the  parents  of  a  student  not  promoted  request  it,  the  principal 
will  prepare  suitable  examinations,  the  student  write  them,  and 
the  teacher  into  whose  Standard  the  student  may  be  promoted, 
grades  the  papers.  The  advantages  were, 

Goggin  said: 

"By  this  scheme  the  teacher  is  compelled  at  frequent  intervals  to 
determine  the  status  of  every  pupil  in  several  directions;  the  principal 
is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  estimate  progress;  each  pupil  knows  that 
work  at  all  times,  not  a  spurt  at  the  end,  is  necessary  for  promotion; 
the  strain  of  final  examination  is  removed  from  pupils  who  have  worked 
steadily  and  the  teachers  are  freed  almost  wholly  from  the  examination 
burdens  that  now  make  the  end  of  a  term  a  period  to  be  dreaded. "1 


C.  On  School  Attendance 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Goggin  thought  regular  attendance 
at  school  was  necessary  to  the  proper  educational  development  of  the  child 
and  that,  under  his  influence,  the  grant  structure  was  in  some  measure 
tied  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.  Another  plan  to  increase 
attendance  which  was  adopted  on  GogginTs  recommendation  was  the  conveyance 
of  pupils  to  centralized  schools.  Thus  rot  only  did  the  attendance  of 
pupils  increase,  but  they  also  had  the  benefits  of  better  buildings, 
better  classification,  and,  on  the  whole,  better  teaching.  In  areas 
where  a  town  with  a  centralized  school  was  not  close  enough  to  make  this 
plan  feasible,  Goggin  recommended  the  consolidation  of  several  small 
schools.  Provision  for  both  these  plans  was  made  in  the  School  Ordinance 
of  1897. 

’’The  pupils  enjoy  the  advantages  of  that  interest,  enthusiasm  and 
and  confidence  which  numbers  always  bring;  pupils  can  be  better  classified 


1.  Ibid..  1900,  pp.  31,32. 
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and  graded;  tardiness  and  irregular  attendance  are  reduced  to  the  minimum 
no  quarreling,  improper  conduct  or  improper  language  so  common  among 
children  on  their  way  to  and  from  school;  no  wet  feet  or  wet  clothing, 
nor  colds  resulting  therefrom."! 

D.  On  Patriotic  and  Civic  Instruction 

Goggin  was  not  a  believer  in  emotional  patriotism,  nor  was  he  a 
narrow  nationalist  in  his  views.  He  felt  that  a  prime  duty  of  the 
schools  was  to  inculcate  a  deep,  abiding  love  for  country  in  its  future 
citizens  and  a  good  citizen  was  one  who  lived  an  upright  life  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  all  his  fellow  men. 

To  accomplish  this  aim,  the  younger  children  in  school  studied 
the  lives  of  great  men  and  drew  moral  and  civic  lessons  from  their 
acts  and  motives.  Obedience  to  duty,  and  respect  for  law  and  authority 
were  demanded  from  the  children  in  the  classroom  and  were  praised.  This 
was  done  in  the  belief  that  a  child  who  loved  his  parents  and  was 
obedient  to  them  and  his  teacher,  was  laying  a  foundation  for  love  of 
country  and  obedience  to  its  laws. 

In  the  middle  Standards  students  studied  great  national  events  to 
help  them  understand  the  rights  and  duties  of  participants  in  these 
events,  the  motives  that  prompt  action,  and  the  ethical  value  of  these. 
Thus  the  pupils  were  led  to  understand  that  accomplishment  is  not  the 
true  test  of  an  act  done  by  an  individual  or  a  State.  By  teaching 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  respect  for  their  own  rights,  even 
in  small  matters,  the  child  learned  to  do  his  duty  without  regard  for 
consequences  and  laid  the  foundation  for  civic  usefulness. 

In  the  high  school  Standards  students  studied  the  chief  duties  of 
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a  citizen  to  his  municipality  and  country.  Thus  they  recognized  that 
each  man  has  public  as  well  as  personal  obligations  and  that  each  man 
must  assist  in  shaping  public  affairs.  This  was  stressed  by  teaching 
wherein  lay  the  greatness  of  a  country,  its  relation  to  other  countries 
and  the  rights  and  duties  arising  therefrom.  In  short,  the  students  learned 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law  rather  than  the  rule  of  men. 

Only  in  conjunction  with  such  teaching  could  it  be  permissible  to 
arouse  emotion  through  patriotic  songs  and  verses.  The  theory  was  that 
intelligent  thought  stimulated  by  emotion  passes  over  into  definite 
purpose  and  out  into  rational  action.  Or  as  Goggin  said: 

’’There  is  a  patriotism  that  prompts  men  to  go  to  war  and  if  need 
be  to  die  for  their  country.  There  is  a  patriotism  that  arouses  the 
civic  spirit  and  prompts  men  to  live  for  their  country,  performing 
civic  duties  at  home  on  election  day  and  every  other  day.  This  patriotism, 
beginning  in  love  and  obedience  and  respect  for  authority  in  the  home, 
and  continuing  in  the  school,  can  be  depended  on  in  the  community  and 
the  state.  It  is  not  a  patriotism  that  willingly  lends  itself  to  *flag* 
days  and  parades  and  Orations*  but  it  can  be  relied  upon  at  the  ballot 
box  and  in  the  hour  of  the  nation*s  peril  when  deeds  rather  than  words 
are  wanted.”! 


E.  On  Home  Study 

Goggin  was  aware  that  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  home 
and  the  school  over  the  problem  of  home  study.  The  family  entrusted 
the  child  to  the  school  for  a  specific  period  of  time  each  day  and 
expected  the  school  should  complete  its  share  of  the  joint  work  of 
education  in  that  time,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  day  should  be 
devoted  to  recreation,  rest,  and  the  performance  of  home  duties.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  school,  with  a  great  respect  for  the  subject 
matter,  asked  the  pupil  to  make  applications  of  what  he  had  learned 


1.  Ibid..  1898,  pp.  27,28. 
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during  the  day,  extend  his  knowledge  by  collateral  reading,  and  to 
acquire  the  habits  of  independent  work. 

The  parents*  objection  to  the  schools’s  demands  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  school  represented  only  one  side  of  a  child’s  interests.  A  child 
also  required  rest,  recreation  and  instruction  in  home  duties.  In  the 
extreme  cases  parents  complained  that  they  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  children  because  zealous  but  unwise 
teachers  kept  them  burdened  with  work  which  occupied  them  until  bedtime. 

Any  relationship  with  the  child  only  involved  helping  them  solve 
problems  the  teacher  set— thr  parent  paid  the  teacher’s  wages  and  then 
spent  the  evening  doing  much  of  his  work. 

Goggin*s  solution  for  this  was  to  plan  timetables  of  classes  so 
there  would  be  due  alternation  of  class  work  and  seat  work,  of  time 
for  instruction  and  time  for  study.  Other  advantages  occurred  from 
such  a  scheme.  Most  schools  were  equipped  with  more  and  better  books 
than  the  average  home.  When  a  pupil’s  power  to  apply  principles  was 
tested,  the  teacher  could  be  sure  the  pupil’s  work  was  his  own  and 
not  his  parent’s  or  a  joint  effort.  The  limited  time  to  do  work  would 
result  in  acquiring  the  habit  of  persistent  and  immediate  attention 
and  not  foster  bad  study  habits  as  so  frequently  were  acquired  at  home. 

Even  where  home  and  school  jointly  decided,  for  some  reason,  that 
a  year’s  work  should  be  done  in  less  than  a  year,  Goggin  felt  it  was  a 
questionable  policy  to  prescribe  much  home  work.  If  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  arrange  home  work,  it  should  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum 
and  planned  to  meet  home  conditions  and  not  injure  the  health  of  the 
student.  Goggin  advised  a  daily  log  book  of  home  work  assigned,  a  daily 
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check  on  the  amount  of  work  assigned,  so  it  could  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  maximum  of  a  reasonable  limit,  where  the  school  day  was  five 
to  five  and  one-half  hours  in  length,  would  be  one-half  hour  daily  for  a 
student  twelve  years  of  age  and  three  hours  daily  for  a  student  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age.  Curiously  enough  Goggin  advised  that  girls, 
particularly,  be  restrained  from  doing  excessive  homework— they  were 
always  conscientiously  doing  more  than  was  required  of  them.1  Nowhere 
does  Goggin  suggest  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  parents  demanding, 
through  their  educational  authorities,  an  overloaded  curriculum  to  be 
covered  by  the  harassed  teacher  who  would  find  the  task  impossible 
even  if  he  taught  the  full  calendar  year. 

F.  On  Class  Room  Control 


On  the  control  exercised  by  a  teacher  in  the  class  room,  Goggin 
had  very  enlightened  ideas.  As  with  so  many  other  of  Goggin*s  humanitarian 
views,  these  ideas  illustrate  the  lag  which  exists  between  theory  and 
actual  practice.  His  description  of  the  improving  atmosphere  in  the 
classroom  outlines  the  majority  of  his  views; 

"There  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  government 
exercised  in  our  schools.  The  teacher  is  less  of  a  "boss"  and  more  of 
a  sympathetic  helper  in  the  school  room.  He  looks  less  at  the  pupil*s 
outer  deed  and  more  at  the  inner  motive  that  prompted  the  deeds,  thinks 
less  of  the  applications  of  external  measures  to  compel  outward  good 
behaviour  and  more  of  the  internal  means  by  which  the  pupil  shall  himself 
see  his  fault  as  it  really  is,  see  it  as  an  outcome  of  his  own  disposition, 
recognize  his  duty  and  determine  to  do  it.  Rational  self  correction  and 
and  self  control  rather  than  teacher  control  must  be  our  aim  if  we  are 
to  develop  our  children  into  self  governing  men  and  women.  Yet  now  and 
then  in  spite  of  the  teacher*s  best  endeavours  a  wilful  child  has  to  be 
taught  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  school  as  in  the  state  that  he  cannot 
successfully  defy  and  that  compulsion  even  of  the  sternest  kind  will  be 


1.  Ibid..  1900,  pp.  29,30. 
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employed  to  prevent  acts  that  injure  himself  and  his  fellows. 

There  is  more  consultation  of  parents  and  teachers  and  a  better 
understanding  of  each  others*  aims  and  wishes.  This  mutual  good  will, 
confidence  anu  cooperation  is  of  great  value  in  all  school  work  and  may 
be  secured  by  any  teacher  possessed  of  sense  and  tact.  It  will  be 
greatly  increased  when  the  school  becomes  as  much  a  social  centre  as 
the  church  is,  has  its  afternoon  and  evening  meetings  and  makes  itself 
felt  as  a  social  influence  in  the  community."1 2 3 

The  following  specific  suggestions  made  by  a  school  management 
committee  of  Winnipeg,  were  wholeheartedly  subscribed  to  by  Goggin; 

"No  school  regulation  however  necessary  for  general  management  should 
be  enforced  so  as  to  be  a  hardship  in  particular  cases. 

A  Child  going  late  to  school  should  never  be  made  to  lose  further 
time  by  being  sent  home  for  a  written  excuse, ~~the  excuse  will  do 
equally  as  well  the  following  session. 

No  comment  that  can  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  on  the  child*s 
home  surroundings  or  home  training  should  ever  be  made.  If  a  parent 
is  so  indiscreet  as  to  send  a  brusquely  worded  or  discourteous  oral 
message  by  a  child,  the  indiscretion  should  end  there. 

Adverse  comments  in  pupil’s  reports,  while  often  necessary,  should 
be  carefully  worded.  It  is  always  painful  to  a  parent  to  receive  reports 
of  this  nature,  and  a  caustic  phrase  suggests  that  the  teacher  is  lacking 
in  sympathy  with  him."^ 

Other  suggestions  concerned  detention  of  students  at  school:  never 
at  noon  because  the  student  misses  dinner  and  this  invades  home  arrangements; 
never  after  school  if  it  interferes  with  home  arrangements;  and  never  if 

O 

it  interferes  with  a  student’s  lessons  in  music  or  other  subjects. 

The  general  substance  of  Goggin’s  belief  in  the  matter  of  control 
was  that  obedience  to  authority  should  be  founded  on  rational  motives 
and  not  on  force. 


1.  Ibid..  1900,  p.  32. 

2.  Ibid..  1900,  p.  33. 

3.  Ibid..  1900,  p.  33. 
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G.  Summary. 

Dr.  Goggin  had  many  ideas  on  education  which,  for  his  day,  were 
considered  enlightened  or  advanced.  These  ideas  he  culled  from  his 
extensive  reading  and  equally  extensive  and  varied  background  in 
educational  work.  He  believed  that  every  student  was  entitled  to  a 
good  education  and  that  the  qualified  teacher  was  a  chief  factor 
in  the  provision  of  an  education.  Qualified  teachers  were 
produced  by  giving  persons  a  broad,  academic  education  followed  by 
specialized  training  in  the  theory  and  methodology  of  teaching. 

Examinations  in  Goggin' s  opinion,  did  more  harm  than  good  in 
that  they  placed  an  adverse  physiological  and  psychological  strain  on 
both  students  and  teachers.  In  any  event,  examinations  were  not  a 
reliable  measure  of  a  student's  work.  Together,  a  tteacher  and  principal 
should  decide  when  a  student  was  ready  for  promotion,  basing  their 
judgment  on  the  health,  application  to  studies,  and  ability  level  of 
the  student.  Such  a  system  would  require  the  teacher  to  make  constant 
evaluations  of  a  pupil's  progress,  keep  a  principal  informed,  and 
require  the  student  to  steadily  apply  himself  to  his  studies.  Goggin 
also  opposed  homework  for  students  because  he  felt  it  was  an  intrusion 
on  the  family  time.  He  advocated  all  school  work  be  done  in  the 
classroom  where  the  student  would  acquire  good  work  habits  by  working 
within  set  time  limits,  doing  his  own  work,  and  receiving  immediate 
assistance  from  teachers  in  surmounting  problems. 

Goggin' s  views  on  classroom  control  were  particularly  enlightened 

and  humane  for  an  era  just  emerging  from  the  Victorian  concept  of 

absolute  parental  and  adult  control  of  minors.  He  believed  a  teacher 

should  never  enforce  school  rules  without  a  rational  motive  for  so 

doing.  A  child  had  to  be  led  into  acceptable  social  behaviour,  not 
driven  with  harsh  and  non -under standing  treatment.  Self-discipline 
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of  the  child  was  the  objective  of  classroom  control  and  this  could 
not  be  achieved  by  a  master-servant  relationship  in  the  classroom. 

Undoubtedly  other  educational  thinkers  also  held  many  of  the 
views  expressed  by  Goggin.  Where  Goggin  differed  from  other  educators 
was  in  that  he  was  the  administrative  head  of  a  system  of  education 
in  a  new  territory.  He  held  almost  all  the  control,  as  Director  of 
Normal  Schools,  Superintendent  of  Education  and  Chairman  of  the 
Examinations  Board,  of  the  educational  system,  subject  only  to  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature.  As  such  he  was  in  a  position  to  put  his 
ideas  into  effect  since  he  was  not  hampered  to  any  great  extent  by 
pre-conceived  notions  of  others  or  by  a  tradition  which  had  been 
successful  in  the  past.  That  he  did  put  his  ideas  into  effect  is  indicated 
by  the  many  specific  changes  which  took  place  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  Territories  during  his  tenure  in  office  and  which  conformed  to 
his  educational  beliefs. 
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A.  The  Resignation  of  Dr.  Goggin. 


In  his  almost  ten  years  of  service  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  North-West  Territories,  Goggin  succeeded  in  laying  the  basis  of 
an  educational  system  which  was  second  to  none  on  the  North  American 
Continent  and  which  earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  much  of  the 
civilized  world  of  his  time.  He  did  not  wholly  desert  the  Territories 
because  the  records  indicate  that  he  made  several  visits  back  to  speak 
to  teachers'  conventions  and  to  participate  in  disputes  centering  around 
educational  prohlems.  Nor  did  his  resignation  take  him  out  of  the 
educational  field  where  he  produced  so  fruitfully.  From  1902  to  1907 
he  was  literary  manager  of  the  Canadian  Publishing  Company  in  Toronto 
and  in  1909  was  appointed  managing  editor  of  the  new  Ontario  school  text 
books. 

The  exact  reasons  for  his  resignation  are  shrouded  in  mystery  but 
in  a  letter  to  F.W.G.  Haultain  concerning  his  resignation  Goggin 
gives  his  own  estimate  of  his  educational  work  in  the  North-West 
Territories. 

"Early  in  October,  for  family  and  financial  reasons,  I  asked 
permission  to  resign  the  Superintendency  which  I  have  held  for  nine  years 
and  a  half. 

The  three-fold  increase  in  schools  and  four-fold  increase  in  pupils, 
the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School,  Teachers'  Institutes,  Reading 
Classes  and  School  Libraries,  the  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  Course  of  Studies  and  the 
introduction  of  plans  for  the  more  equitable  division  of  school  grants 
are  some  of  the  important  features  that  mark  progress  during  this  period. 
In  higher  educational  ideas,  in  wider  scholarship,  in  more  humane 
discipline,  in  closer  and  kindlier  relations  between  teachers  and 

parehts,  and  in  ampler  remuneration  for  teaching  there  has  been  steady 
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advance.  The  full  effect  of  these  during  this  formative  period  in  the 
life  of  the  Territories  cannot  be  estimated  now. 

In  severing  my  official  connection  with  the  Department  of  Education 
permit  me  to  say  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  Executive,  the 
officials,  the  inspectors,  teachers  and  myself  have  at  all  times  been 
cordial,  and  that  for  the  sympathy,  co-operation,  and  encouragement  of 
these  and  the  people  of  the  Territories  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

To  yourself  as  Head  of  the  Department  I  owe  more  personally  and 
professionally  than  I  am  able  to  express."  1 

In  his  report  of  1902,  J.A.  Calder,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  over  the  years  had  worked  closely  with  Goggin  in  many  capacities, 
wrote  a  brief  and  fitting  tribute: 

"In  closing  this  report  it  is  fitting  that  reference  be  made  to  the 
resignation  of  our  Superintendent  of  Education.  In  October  last  Dr.  Goggin, 
for  personal  reasons,  decided  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Department, 
and  his  resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted.  For  more  than  nine  years 
he  had  been  closely  identified  with  the  Educational  growth  and  development 
of  the  Territoties,  while  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  it  may  be 
said  that  his  was  the  guiding  spitit  in  the  educational  development  of 
Western  Canada. 

The  officials  of  the  Department,  the  inspectors  and  the  thousands 
of  teachers  in  the  West  who  knew  his  true  worth  best,  wish  him  wvery 
success  in  his  new  field  of  labour."  2 

B.  Recommendations. 

The  writer  strongly  recommends  that  researchers  study  the  work 

of  Canadian  educators,  particularly  those  of  Western  Canada.  Not  only 

should  the  contributions  of  such  men  as  the  late  Senator  J.A.  Calder  be 

of  concern,  but  also  the  contributions  of  classroom  teachers  who  have 

had  outstanding  careers.  There  is  an  urgency  to  this  recommendation 

in  that  every  year  fewer  living  witnesses  to  this  work  are  to  be  found 

and  important  documents  and  materials  are  irretrievably  lost.  It  is  for 

this  reason  that  it  is  recommended  that  studies  be  confined  not  only  to 

those  whose  careers  have  been  ended  by  death,  but  should  also  be  directed 

to  ghe  careers  of  those  who  are  still  active.  Obvious  subjects  who  leap 

to  mind  are  Dr.  M„E.  Lazerte  and  Dr.  G.Je.  McNally.  Equally  obvious  are 

the  advantages  of  studying  careers  of  living  persons:  first-hand 

information  andthe  ability  of  the  subjects  to  direct 

1.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1902,  pp.  27,28. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1902  p,  16. 
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researchers  to  valuable  sources  of  information.  Protection  of  privacy 
could  be  afforded  to  living  subjects  if  the  University  and  researchers 
would  consent  to  withhold  these  studies  ffom  circulation  until  such  time 
as  agreed  to  by  the  subject. 

Another  recommendation  springs  from  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  writer  in  collecting  the  material  for  his  study.  An  Alberta 
Provincial  Archives  should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible.  Such 
an  archives  has  now  been  a  reality  for  the  past  fifteen  years  in  our 
sister  province,  Saskatchewan. 

"Gradually  governments  throughout  Western  civilization  have  come 
to  realize  that  archives  are  themselves  one  of  the  "natural  resources" 
of  the  whole  people,  which  have  to  be  cared  for  and  pr6served  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  contemporary 
society. "1 

The  Saskatchewan  Archives  was  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Archives  Act  of  1945.  It  embodied  four  main  principles; 

1.  The  governing  body  for  archives  administration  is  an  independent 
board  composed  of  five  members:  two  named  by  the  Government, 

two  named  by  the  University,  and  the  Legislative  Librarian. 

2.  Two  archives  depositories  were  provided  for:  one  at  the 
university  campus  in  Saskatoon,  one  at  Regina  in  conjunction 
with  the  Legislative  Library. 

3.  The  Provincial  Archivist  anfl  the  Legislative  Librarian  are 
empowered  to  examine  all  non-current  public  documents  before 
disposal  and  select  valuable  material  for  preservation  in  the 
Archives. 

4.  The  Archives  is  empowered  to  collect  and  preserve  all  types  of 
historical  records,  including  private  papers  and  the  records  of 
organizations  and  businesses. 

Alberta  would  not  slavishly  have  to  adhere  to  the  Saskatchewan 
organization  of  archives  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  benefit 
from  the  acuumulated  experience  and  wisdom  of  a  successful  system. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  here  on  the  reasons  for  setting 


1.  First  report  of  the  Saskatchewan  Archives,  1945-46. 


up  an  archives  or  its  organization,  the  writer  strongly  urges 
representation  be  made  by  the  University  of  Alberta  to  the  Government 
of  Alberta  to  establish  an  archives.  The  writer  also  recommends  that 
the  person  selected  for  heading  the  staff  of  a  new  archives  should  be 
an  individual  with  experience  in  a  successful  archival  establishment. 
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